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ictures vs. Type Display 
In Reporting the News 


By Basil L. Walters 


The executive editor of the Knight Newspapers, long 
noted for his innovations in typography and photog- 
raphy, urges that journalists be oriented in both fields 
so that they may select the medium by which each 
story can be told most effectively. 


HORTLY after the advent of wire 

photo, on January 1, 1935, a con- 
ention of the Associated Press manag- 
ing editors was startled by a suggestion 
that at least half of the next convention 
be devoted to the discussion of news- 
paper photography. 

The suggestion brought heated dis- 
ussion on the floor. Some widely 
known managing editors felt this would 
be putting undue emphasis on the il- 
ustrative side of newspapers. Pictures, 
they reasoned, should not be permitted 
to encroach upon the written word in 
newspapers. 

Tabloid journalism was still new. 
Because tabloid journalism of that day 
was more sensational than tabloid jour- 
nalism of today, there was quite prop- 
erly a fear that too great an emphasis 
on pictures, which were associated with 
tabloid journalism, might pull down 
the dignity of the American press. 


Kent Cooper was found on the side 
of the picture advocates. While it might 
be folly to devote half of every session 
in the future to pictures, he thought it 
would be well for editors to give major 
thought to the improvement of pictorial 
journalism. 

Half the time at the next convention 
was devoted to pictures. This gave birth 
to a new consciousness of the value and 
the necessity of pictures in American 
newspapers. 

Steady progress was made in picto- 
rial reporting and pictorial editing un- 
til the second world war. But both pic- 
torial reporting and editing suffered a 
severe slump during the war. This was 
due partly to man-power and paper 
shortages. Possibly it also was due to 
the fact that the younger newspaper 
men, who were more picture-minded, 
were in the armed services. Picture 
pooling was a factor. The fight for 
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local picture almost disap- 
peared. 

The American newspaper in general 
has not recovered from that slump. 
And the fault lies more with editors 
and publishers than it does with the 
photographers. 

No man or woman should be per- 
mitted to have a journalism degree un- 
less he or she has had at least an in- 
doctrination course in photography. 
Several schools of journalism are de- 
veloping good photographic depart- 
ments. This is good but, in general, 
there is still not sufficient administra- 
tive enthusiasm for photographic in- 
struction. 

Men of my generation who now are 
in control of the newsrooms have been 
brought up in the type school. When 
we were breaking into the game, pic- 
tures, quite often made from syndi- 
cated mats, were used largely as dec- 
orative material or to fill up space in 
early editions. It was the common prac- 
tice to throw out pictures, regardless 
of reader interest, for type of limited 
significance. 

Several newspapers developed good 
picture editors during the 30s, but too 
often outstanding ones were hired away 
by the picture magazines. 

Even now, in the majority of offices 
pictures are handled as nuisance jobs 
by city editors, news editors, or manag- 
ing editors. These busy men do not 
make the same study of cropping or 
reproduction or the news value of pic- 
tures that they make of the written 
word. A badly cropped picture or a 
picture which does not reproduce well 
is as severe an indictment of a news- 
room executive as is a sloppily pre- 
pared type story. 

Caption writing is a neglected art. 
This negligence must be corrected be- 
fore newspapers will be doing a real 
job in pictorial journalism. 


scoops 
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pee MACHINE that transports pip 
tures with the speed of light is tk 
outstanding journalistic developmey 
of our day. Wirephoto, or telephot 
or call it what you may, should pn. 
duce as revolutionary a change in new: 
papers as did the invention of the lino. 
type. We have failed dismally, hoy. 
ever, to take advantage of this machine. 
Newspaper editors and publishers take 
an entirely different attitude toward the 
cost of getting good pictures to pu 
on that machine than they do toward 
getting the type story that goés on ty 
the automatic printer. The machine will 
not and cannot improve the origina 
copy. 

There is a weakness in the organiw. 
tion of complete, competent staffs o/ 
photographers by syndicate pictur 
services. Three dollars is still too fre 
quently the price for a photograph that 
is fed into these machines for distribu 
tion throughout the country. I know 
from experience that there is little 
money in serving newspapers with pic- 
tures. 

While there have been notable excep 
tions, newspapers have not given propet 
attention to improvement of reproduc 
tion of pictures in their own product. 
Inks, paper, engravings, stereotype, and 
press play important parts in repro 
duction. 

The great shift in appreciation 
pictorial reporting in newspapers mij 
come with more general use of offs! 
printing. Engraving processes have 
been expensive and slow. The engra’- 
ers’ union, composed of a splendid 
group of craftsmen, has, like so matj 
other groups, been restrictive instesl 
of farsighted in seeing the great po 
sibilities of creating more jobs. Th 
small town daily, and particularly th 
weekly, which has an engraving plat! 
is a rarity. If a complete job for reat 
ers was being done, the newspaper ¢! 
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fice without engraving facilities would 
be a rarity, and engraving facilities 
should be considered fully as essential 
as a linotype. 

For some reason, cheaper engraving 
facilities for small newspapers have 
never been fully exploited. Hundreds 
of jobs could be provided to ex-Gls 
who learned something about photog- 
raphy in the army if the country press 
were properly equipped to handle pic- 
ture reproduction economically. These 
boys could frequently tie in commer- 
cial photography with service to the 
newspaper if there were not an en- 
graving bottleneck. 

A newspaper, whether it be daily or 
weekly, which is not alert to the pos- 
sibilities of pictorial reporting is invit- 
ing competition. In this connection, I 
hope the day comes when there can 
be more newspapers instead of fewer 
newspapers. The young man who has a 
full knowledge of pictorial reporting 
has the best opportunity in starting a 
competing paper in fields which are not 
now properly serviced by existing pub- 
lications. This knowledge, properly tied 
in with the use of the offset press, 
might enable him to produce a better 
newspaper more cheaply. 

The whole excuse for the printed 
page is to serve as a medium for the 
conveyance of a thought from one 
mind to another. If that thought can 
best be conveyed by the written word, 
type should be used. If it can best be 
conveyed by a photograph, then a pho- 
tograph should be used. If it can best 
be conveyed by an artist’s sketch, then 
an artist’s sketch should be used. Fre- 


quently all three methods must be com- 
bined. 


HERE should be little distinction 
in newspaper offices or in court- 
rooms or any other place between the 
men who report a story through the 
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photographic lens and those who use 
the typewriter. It is small wonder that 
some judges and lawyers still take a 
different attitude toward the photog- 
rapher than they do toward the re- 
porter, because all too many newspaper 
editors still hold to a difference in at- 
titude. 

Resistance to change clings on, even 
in changing and progressive America. 
Photographers for a long time have 
felt that their craft has not received 
the same dignified recognition in court- 
rooms and other places that has been 
extended to their writing brothers. Fif- 
teen years ago there was a well-founded 
prejudice against the newspaper pho- 
tegrapher. He used flash powder; and 
we all recall how one single flash would 
empty an auditorium because of the 
smoke. These old flash guns were dan- 
gerous, and we are all happy that flash 
powder is out of the picture today. 
Some of the prejudice, however, built 
up against photographers in the days 
of the old flash powder gun still holds. 

The flash gun alone was not responsi- 
ble for all the prejudice, however. Some 
of it was due to the fact that members 
of the photographic profession were of a 
rough and tumble variety. They had to 
be. Theirs was a new profession. It was 
not accepted as a dignified one. In or- 
der to get the picture, the photographer 
resorted to tactics which are frowned 
on today. 

Because of the trend toward pictorial 
reporting, the photographic companies 
are steadily increasing the efficiency of 
their films; and the day is not far dis- 
tant when even the flash bulb probably 
can be eliminated. 

Newspaper editors and publishers 
should insist on proper facilities being 
made for the newspaper photographer 
in courts and other public buildings. 
All should realize that if a story can 
best be told, as it often can, by the in- 
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telligent use of a photograph, that is 
the way the public will demand that 
the story be told. 

The Catholic church not so long ago 
would not permit photographers. Yet 
today this dignified institution is most 
cooperative and there is little difference 
between the treatment of a _photo- 
graphic reporter and a writing reporter 
in covering church stories. 

In the United Nations buildings, pho- 
tographic booths were provided at the 
same time provisions were made for 
press boxes for the writing journalist. 
Congress should get up to date and fol- 
low the example. No new courtroom 


can be called modern unless it has , 
photographers booth as well as a press 
table. 

The National Press Photographer;’ 
Association, of which Joseph Costa js 
president, is making a fine effort to im. 
prove craftsmanship and professional 
standing. 

In the day when too little thought is 
given to the improvement of good 
craftsmanship, it is cheering to watch 
these young Americans as they fight 
their way up. They are making the 
greatest contribution of any single craft 
for the improvement and moderniza- 
tion of the American press. 


arran 
Hitch 





Reader Interest 
In Newspaper Pictures 


By Bert W. Woodburn 


The readership commanded by news pictures of vari- 
ous kinds and sizes, as revealed in the first 100 issues 
of The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading, is 
analyzed by the special projects director of the Pub- 
lication Research Service in Chicago. 


HE attention given to pictures by 
newspaper readers can be meas- 
ured by readership surveys. These sur- 
veys show that newspaper pictures stop 
readers and that readership of pictures 
is high in comparison to other elements 
of a newspaper. Some of the factors 
that affect reader interest in pictures 
will be considered here. 
For a long time pictures have been 
considered to have high attention-value. 
Back around 1500, Leonardo Da Vinci’ 


reasoned: 


And if you, O poet, represent a story 
by depicting it with your pen, the painter 
with his brush will so render it as to be 
more easily satisfying and less tedious to 
understand. ... 

And if the poet serves the understand- 
ing by way of the ear, the painter does 
so by the eye, which is the nobler sense. 

I will only cite as an instance of this 
how if a good painter represents the fury 
of a battle and a poet also describes 
one, and the two descriptions are shown 
together to the public, you will soon see 
which will draw most of the spectators, 
and where there will be most discussion, 
to which most praise will be given and 
which will satisfy the more. There is no 
doubt that the painting, which is by far 
the more useful and beautiful, will give 
the greater pleasure... . 

Since painting embraces within itself 
all of the forms of nature, you have 


*The Notebooks of Leonardo Da Vinci, 
arranged by Edward MacCurdy (Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York, 1939), p. 852. 
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omitted nothing except the names and 
these are not universal like the forms. 


Take the case of a poet describing the 
beauties of a lady to her lover and that 
of a painter who makes a portrait of 
her; you will see whither nature will the 
more incline the enamoured judge. 
Surely the proof of the matter ought to 
rest upon the verdict of experience! 


Leonardo Da Vinci’s reasoning that 
pictures surpass words holds true 400 
years later—at least as far as news- 
papers are concerned. In the first hun- 
dred studies of The Continuing Study 
of Newspaper Reading, the average 
news story in newspapers was read by 
13 per cent of the men and 11 per cent 
of the women. In the same papers, the 
average one-column picture attracted 37 
per cent of the men and 45 per cent of 
the women readers. Three times as 
many men and four times as many 
women read the average one-column 
picture as read the average news story. 

Advertisers found this out twenty to 


twenty-five years ago; in fact advertis- 
ers now recognize the day of advertise- 
ments without illustrations as a phase 
that has been passed in the evolution 
of advertising. 

Recognizing that pictures are impor- 
tant—that they are more “satisfying” 
as Da Vinci says—let us examine some 
of the factors that may affect their ap- 
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peal. Size and subject matter are prob- 
ably the most important factors which 
affect readership of newspaper pictures. 
Color is another factor. The use of over- 
lines may be a factor affecting picture 
readership. The vertical and horizontal 
dimensions of the picture may be an- 
other factor, but this seems a minor 
point. 


PICTURE SIZE 


The advertising Research Founda- 
tion’s Summary of the first 100 studies 
of The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading’ reports on an analysis of the 
readership of more than 2,200 photo- 
graphs which were rated in newspapers 
from coast to coast. This analysis ex- 
cluded pictures appearing on picture 
pages. 

The Summary reports that men’s 
readership of pictures increases in the 
following manner: one-column pictures, 
37 ‘per cent; two-column pictures, 49 
per cent; three-column pictures, 62 per 
cent; four-column pictures, 64 per cent. 
The figures given here are medians. 

Women’s median readership was 
found to be higher but to increase in 
the same manner: one-column pictures, 
45 per cent; two-column pictures, 61 
per cent; three-column pictures, 67 per 
cent and four-column pictures, 73 per 
cent. 

Note that when the picture area is 
increased four times (one column up to 
two columns), the reader interest on 
the average increases only one-third. 

The median percentages for the one- 
column pictures are two to three per- 
centage points higher than those found 
in a similar analysis before the war. 
This trend was caused principally by 
the large number of cuts of servicemen. 


2 Advertising Research Foundation, The 
Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading, 
100-Study Summary (New York 1946), p. 52. 


These medians may be expected to de. 
cline two to three per cent in an ex. 
clusively post-war analysis. 

In considering these medians for size 
of picture, it should be remembered 
that over half of the pictures which 
have been studied appeared in news. 
papers under the stress of war-time 
newsprint restrictions where every ele. 
ment of the paper had to justify the 
space expended for it. This condition 
probably tended to make the pictures 
of less interesting subjects be cropped 
down or presented in smaller space 
than the more interesting photographs. 


In addition, the one-column pictures 
may show less reader interest than the 
larger pictures because they lack action 
and are not inherently as interesting as 
the larger pictures. 


A face shot very seldom obtains more 
than one column. A photograph of a 
football play may need three columns 
to make the detail visible to the reader. 
However, in view of the high average 
readership of one-column pictures, the 
one-column picture deserves extensive 
use. It is, from the standpoint of pre- 
senting the news, the most efficient use 
of picture space. Since the “painter” 
portrays the battle better than the 
“poet,” the widespread use of small 
pictures with small stories is not a 
waste of space. 

There are, of course, other stand- 
points than just that of presenting the 
news which warrant larger pictures. 
The women’s sections of many news- 
papers run dramatic layouts of fashion 
illustrations and of society news pic- 
tures. Sports readers are given impres- 
sively large pictures of sports events. 
Such layouts have a qualitative value 
beyond the readership indicated. They 
help to impress the reader with the 
importance and progressiveness of the 
newspaper. 
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PICTURE SUBJECT We took the 698 two-column photo- 
Newspaper readers seem to read graphs that appeared in the first hun- 
what interests them and what touches dred studies of The Continuing Study, 


upon their daily lives. There appear classified them by subject and then 
to be definite levels of interest for dif- found the median readership for each 
ferent subjects. ~ subject. Results are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
READER INTEREST IN TWO-COLUMN PICTURES 
Men Readers 


No.of Median 

Pictures Per Cent 
Human Interest 67% 
National Defense 67 
Crime 66 
Servicemen’s News 64 
Foreign War News 62 
Science and Oddities 62 
Children and Babies 59 
International and National General News 58 
Beauty Queens and Glamour Girls 58 
Accidents and Disasters 58 
Sports 57 
National Politics 55 
Local Civic and Political Groups 47 
Local General News 43 
Weddings and Engagements 36 
Theatre, Movie, and Radio Celebrities 34 
Women’s, Society, and Club News 33 


Fashions 


Weddings and Engagements 
Children and Babies 
Women’s, Society and Club News 


Servicemen’s News 

Human Interest 

Science and Oddities 

Beauty Queens and Glamour Girls 
Accidents and Disasters 

Fashions 

Local Civic and Political Groups 
National Defense 

International and National General News 
Foreign War News 

Theatre, Movie, and Radio Celebrities 
Local General News 

National Politics 

Food and Table Decorations 
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In the foregoing table, the subjects 
have been ranked in order of the me- 
dian readership obtained. 

The women’s categories of “Wed- 
dings and Engagements” and “Wom- 
en’s Society and Club News” with me- 
dians of 79 per cent and 76 per cent 
rate considerably above the men’s cate- 
gory of “Sports” with a median of 57 
per cent. 

The classification “Beauty Queens and 
Glamour Girls” is a long way from the 
top of the men’s list. This classification 
covers pictures of promotional queens 
and of girls whose principal reason for 
being in a paper is that they are decor- 
ative. It is cheesecake. The relative 
rating this category obtains may sur- 
prise some persons. For instance, the 
category of “Children and Babies” out- 
ranks “Beauty Queens” in both the 
men’s and women’s preferences. 

In addition to classifying pictures by 
the topic of the picture, it is also pos- 
sible to classify them by type, that is, 
by what the picture actually is. Such a 
classification shows interesting varia- 
tions in readership between men and 
women. 

An analysis was made of pictures 
found in Studies 92 to 108 of The Con- 
tinuing Study (the post-war studies). 
Median readership of 76 one-column 
cuts of men was 41 per cent for men 
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and 33 per cent for women. Media, 
readership of 43 one-column cuts oj 
women was 25 per cent for men and 
45 per cent for women. This variation 
results in part from the differences jp 
topic interest levels; almost half of the 
pictures of women are wedding, society 
or fashion cuts. Only 10 per cent of the 
men’s cuts are sports pictures. 


COLOR PICTURES 


That color attracts readers—sufiicient 
readers to warrant the extra cost {or 
color—is demonstrated by current mag. 
azine advertising. 

Color is an important factor in mak. 
ing a picture “more easily satisfying 
and less tedious to understand.” My 
algebra teacher used to warn against 
adding unlike items like apples and 
oranges; it is almost the same situation 
to compare black and white photo. 
graphs and color photographs. 

The number of color news photo 
graphs that we have checked in black 
and white sections, however, is to 
small to define a trend on their read- 
ership. 


OVERLINES 
The above characteristics of news- 
paper pictures are intrinsic ones. An 


external characteristic which may affect 
picture readership is the overline. 


TABLE II 
Pictures With and Without Overline 


Pictures 
Men Readers 


4 Column & Up 


VW omen Readers 


Median Per Cent 
Without 
Overline 

41% 
50 
59 


With 


Overline 
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A headline above a cut should, it 
seems logical, attract some readers. The 
headline should help to intrigue the 
reader—to sell him on looking at the 
picture. Although somewhat confusing, 
the readership results indicate some 
validity in this premise. 

Publication Research Service made 
a special tabulation of the 2,200 plus 
news pictures appearing in the first 
100 studies of The Continuing Study. 
Pictures with overlines were contrasted 
with pictures without overlines. Pictures 
set into stories were considered to have 
overlines if the story headline was di- 
rectly above the picture; otherwise 
they were placed in the “no overline” 
classification. The results are shown in 
the accompanying table. 

It appears from the above analysis 
that the larger pictures benefit a little 
from an overline. The smaller pictures 
are not benefited by the overline; prob- 
ably with these the overline is too short 
to be effective. A perfunctory one-col- 
umn overline of “Commissioner” or 
“Dead” is not much of a hook to pull 
readers to the photograph. 

One example of a short overline 
helping to boost readership appeared 
in study number two of The Continu- 
ing Study. The average one-column cut 
of a movie celebrity will stop 21 per 
cent of the men and 41 per cent of the 
women. In study number two, the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal had a one-col- 
umn face shot of Dorothy Lamour with 
this overline, “How Old Is She?” Un- 


derneath this picture was another cap- 
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tion and a story. This little picture 
stopped 69 per cent of the men and 85 
per cent of the women: more than twice 
as many readers as the average. 


PICTURE PAGES 


A full page of pictures appears in 
some newspapers but such use is not 
widespread. In the first 108 studies of 
The Continuing Study there are only 
20 picture pages. 

Picture pages do attract readers. On 
the average, 89 per cent of the men 
and 91 per cent of the women readers 
will stop to look at the picture page. 
This is considerably above the average 
for all types of pages. The average for 
3,002 pages in the first 100 studies of 
The Continuing Study of Newspaper 
Reading is 62 per cent for men and 
55 per cent for women—27 to 36 per- 
centage points below the picture page 
figures. 

This is not a recommendation for 
increased use of picture pages at this 
time. It is true that the picture page 
will stop more readers on the average 
than any other page except the front 
page. However, it is also true that one 
three-column picture by itself will stop 
two-thirds of the readers. 

Hence, as long as newsprint is scarce, 
it appears better to scatter the pictures 
through the newspaper so as to fortify 
and make more vivid the news stories 
on each page. Such a procedure should 
boost reader traffic throughout the 
newspaper and appears better than de- 
voting a whole page to pictures. 





The Rise of Photo-Journalism 
In the United States 


By Daniel D. Mich 


The executive editor of Look magazine and co-author 
of The Technique of the Picture Story traces the de. 
velopment of the newspaper illustration into a means 


of communicating a complete account of an event with 


a minimum of words. 


N 1846, four years after the found- 

ing of The London Illustrated News, 
the English poet Wordsworth wrote a 
sonnet entitled “Illustrated Books and 
Newspapers.” His horror of picture 
journalism came out in these lines: 


Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page! 
Must eyes be all in all, the tongue and ear 
Nothing? 


In the United States in 1947, picture 
journalism, though grown into a young 
giant of the publishing industry, has 
critics as vehement if not as lyrical as 
Wordsworth was 101 years ago. They 
seem, moreover, as incapable as he was 
of retarding the giant’s further devel- 
opment. Pictures, particularly photo- 
graphs, have taken their place as a 
vital and powerful element in the mass 
communication media of this and every 
other modern country. 

The very beginning of picture jour- 
nalism, if one wishes to be academic, 
is to be found in the drawings our Cro- 
Magnon ancestors sketched on the walls 
of their caves. These sketches usually 
portrayed animals the hunter wished to 
kill, but often he also showed some 
specific occurrence which he had wit- 
nessed. The origins of news pictures 
are even clearer in recorded history, 
for “from Babylonian and Egyptian 
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times there have been news pictures. 
Sometimes the pictures recorded fa- 
mous men of the day. At other times, 
the artist portrayed the scene of 
events.” 

Actually, of course, the real use of 
pictorial presentation of news and in- 
formation awaited the development of 
printing techniques, the spread of lit- 
eracy, the growth of large, literate mid- 
dle classes after the American and 
French revolutions, the discovery of 
photography, and the invention of mod- 
ern engraving. 

For all these developments, centuries 
were required. Modern pictorial jour- 
nalism, involving the profuse use of 
photographs, is only about fifty years 
old; the actual picture story, employ- 
ing series of related photographs in 
sequences, has been very largely devel- 
oped in the last decade. In the world 
of communications, it is an infant, al- 
though admittedly a powerful one. 

There seems to be no ready explana- 
tion for the time lag between the be- 
ginning of printing and the flowering 
of a “picture language” now in such 
widespread use. As Dean M. Lyle Spen- 
cer of the Syracuse University School 
of Journalism has pointed out, pictures 
were printed from wood blocks and 
used as a medium of communication 
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long before the discovery of movable 
ypes. (The letters in our alphabet were 
nce pictures.) “But,” says Dean Spen- 
er, “after the arrival of type, pictures 
became mere ornaments or illustrative 
aids to understanding printed pages. 
They continued in use because inked 
symbols of words and ideas were not 
adequate to convey information. Word 
symbols lacked the drama, the sensuous 
appeal, the realism, the universality 
that pictures possessed.” 

What an argument the dean could 
have with Mr. Wordsworth, were the 
poet still around! 

Dean Spencer’s strong feeling on the 
potency of the picture story is coming 
to be shared by more and more editors 
of popular publications. Although Life, 
Look and Parade are the only maga- 
zines of large circulation which may 
be said to specialize in picture stories, 
the related-picture sequence has become 
a regular ingredient in such old favor- 
ites as The Saturday Evening Post, Col- 
lier’s, The Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
McCall’s, to name only a few. Most 
newspapers continue to use pictures 
chiefly as “ornaments or illustrative 
aids” to text, but even in this field 
some of the best and biggest dailies are 
utilizing more advanced picture tech- 
niques. To me, it seems a safe predic- 
tion that more will do so when the 


newsprint supply becomes more ade- 
quate. 


ROBABLY the first immediate an- 

cestor of our current picture maga- 
zines and illustrated publications was 
the Penny-Magazine, published in Lon- 
don in 1830 by one Charles Knight. 
Devoid of both politics and advertise- 
ments, it featured travel stories, nat- 
uralist studies and thinly-spread geog- 
raphy and history. The pictures were 
in the form of woodcuts, as was the 
case with other similar ventures dur- 
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ing the nineteenth century. Penny-Mag- 
azine was a monthly, but the //lustrated 
London News came along as a weekly 
in 1842, and was followed shortly by 
V’illustration in Paris and the [llustrirte 
Zeitung in Leipzig. The trend to- 
ward illustrated weeklies reached this 
country in 1855, with the founding of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 
Leslie, whose real name was Henry Car- 
ter, had come to the United States after 
working on the Jllustrated London 
News. He had magination and show- 
manship, and blazed a trail which is 
still being followed by picture editors 
and news photographers. When a New 
York dentist was murdered, Leslie sent 
a staff artist to make on-the-spot draw- 
ings, which he published in woodcut 
form and sold 200,000 copies of his 
weekly—a phenomenal sale for those 
days. 

Harper’s Weekly, founded two years 
later than Leslie’s, probably was the 
first American publication to publish 
news photographs. It gave the public 
Brady’s famous Civil War shots. But 
in England, even earlier, the //lustrated 
London News had carried some of 
Roger Fenton’s photographs of the 
Crimean war (1854-56). These were 
the faint beginnings of photo-journal- 
ism, following closely on the discovery 
of photography by Niepce and Da- 
guerre, first made public in 1839. 

Photography was still extremely 
slow, and only still subjects could be 
taken successfully, which drastically 
limited the range; nevertheless, the 
reading public was being conditioned 
to a sense of realism and of immediacy 
—to this day a basic factor in the pop- 
ularity of photographic presentation. 

Another great handicap of the pic- 
ture editors of the nineteenth century 
was their inability to reproduce the 
photograph itself. It could be used only 
as a model from which first a line 
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drawing, then an engraving was made. 
There was as yet no known way to re- 
produce, directly from a printing press, 
a photograph with its full range of in- 
termediate grey tones, or “half-tones.” 

Experiments in breaking up the tone 
gradations into dots, to form a reticu- 
lated screen or network, began as early 
as 1852, but it was not until 1886 that 
F. E. Ives perfected his optically cor- 
rect method of ruling a cross line 
screen. In 1893, Max and Louis Levy 
of Baltimore developed a method of 
etching and darkening the ruled lines 
of the screen, thus making possible 
rapid and uniform production of these 
screens. This removed the last obstacle 
in the way of rapid adoption of half- 
tone printing in books and magazines, 
and its application to newspapers was 
a matter of working out details of inks, 
paper, and other mechanical details. 
By 1896, the New York Times had an 
illustrated Sunday supplement in half- 
tone, and the New York Tribune fol- 
lowed suit a year later. Photo journal- 
ism was on its way, and it was further 
stimulated in the next few years by the 
development of the gravure printing 
process, first used in Germany by Karl 
Klitsch and taken by him to England 
in 1895. 


Very simply stated, the gravure proc- 
ess prints a picture and a network 
upon bichromated gelatin, which is 
then laid on copper; the gelatin is ren- 
dered more or less insoluble according 
to the intensity of exposure; thus when 
etching commences, the acid eats little 
pits in between the lines of the net- 
work, and those pits are deeper or shal- 
lower according to the amount of ex- 
posure they receive. The deeper the pit, 
the greater amount of ink it contains, 
hence the darker the tone produced in 
printing. In this way, a full range of 
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tones from black to white can be ob. 
tained. 

This process is important in the his 
tory of American photo-journalism, |; 
gave us the rotogravure section of the 
Sunday newspaper, and a high-speed 
reproduction technique for magazines, 
Some popular magazines of today are 
printed entirely by the gravure process, 
Some are exclusively letter press. Still 
others combine the two methods. 

I have devoted some space to the 
technical advances in reproduction 
methods, because without them, mod. 
ern photo-journalism would have been 
impossible. In its present stage, it owes 
as much if not more to technical devel. 
opments in photography. 

How great is our debt to the geniuses 
who gave us mechanical shutters, ex- 
posure meters, flash bulbs, stroboscopic 
lights, telescopic lenses, fast panchro- 
matic films! How beholden we are to 
the Germans who produced the Leica, 
and to the German refugees who taught 
us “candid” photography! And to our 
own pioneers—Stieglitz, Lewis Hine, 
Paul Strand, Steichen, who had the 
imagination to make the camera both a 
reportorial and an artistic instrument. 


The list of our creditors is endless. 
It includes the movie-makers of Holly- 
wood and Europe; the pioneer picture 
magazine editors and photographers of 
Germany who were spread around the 
world when Hitler came to power; the 
American publishers who brought many 
of them here; the advance guard in 
“documentaries”—Roy Stryker in the 
still field and Pare Lorentz in films, to 
name only a couple. From all of these, 
and dozens more, today’s photo-journal- 
ist—editor, writer, or photographer— 
has learned, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. 
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ENUINE picture journalism, in 

which related photographs are em- 
ployed in sequence and integrated with 
text to tell a story, flourished in 
Europe, and particularly in Germany, 
several years before it reached this 
country. The early leader in the field 
was the Berlin //lustrirte Zeitung, pub- 
lished by the House of Ullstein. When 
the Nazis smashed this great publish- 
ing firm, many of its important execu- 
tives came to America, adding a great 
stimulus to the development of picture 
publications here. Another Hitler refu- 
gee, Stefan Lorant, who had been editor 
of Munich Jllustrirte, reached London 
via a concentration camp, and founded 
Picture Post. He is now an American 
citizen, and the author of a picture 
book on Lincoln. 

Although pre-Hitler Germany beat 
us to the creation of the first successful 
picture magazine, the United States at 
the same time was not without its own 
rapidly developing picture conscious- 
ness. After the first World War, the 
picture content of our newspapers in- 
creased and several tabloid “picture” 
newspapers came into being. The most 
successful of these, the New York Daily 
News, now has the country’s largest 
daily and Sunday circulation. 

As early as 1925, the Cowles broth- 
ers, publishers of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister and Tribune, had seen the results 
of the first Gallup survey, which re- 
vealed the great interest of their read- 
ers in pictures as such, and the even 
greater interest in related pictures used 
to tell a story. The Sunday Register 
rotogravure section became a testing 
ground in the use of related pictures, 
and the eventual result was the estab- 
lishment of Look in 1937. One of the 
most successful experiments presented 
by the Register was Laurence Stallings’ 
“The First World War in Pictures.” 
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There were other experiments, in- 
cluding a kind of picture magazine 
called Panorama, which had a brief 
existence in 1928, and another named 
Roto, which tried and failed in 1934. 
The Mid-Week Pictorial, founded by 
the New York Times, went under after 
the Times sold it. This magazine was 
highly pictorial, but it was largely a 
collection of miscellaneous, unrelated 
photographs. 

The first real American picture mag- 
azine success, and still the largest one, 
was Life, put on the stands by Henry 
Luce in November 1936 after several 
years of experimentation. This publish- 
ing Colossus, which the editors mod- 
estly thought might sell 250,000 copies, 
now has a circulation in excess of five 
million and is the No. 1 advertising 
medium in the weekly field. 

Look followed Life by two months, 
and was in turn followed by Click, Pic, 
Foto, Focus, Parade, Photo-History, 
Friday, See, Peek, Scoop and others, 
not necessarily in that- order. Most of 
these faded, for one good reason or 
another. Currently, Life and Look are 
the only picture magazines of any con- 
sequence on the newsstands. Parade, 
owned by Marshall Field, is distributed 
as a supplement to Sunday newspapers. 


Although the field has diminished, 
the popularity of the surviving picture 
magazines is assured. Life is the news- 
stand leader of our day, and Look has 
consistently sold up to the limit of its 
press capacity, although at 15 cents it 
is priced higher than most of its com- 
petitors. 

In the shakedown of the field, why 
did these survive? For one thing, they 
were better financed than the others; 
for another, and just as importantly, 
to the basic power of pictures they 
added plan, form, and substance. 
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WELL - EXECUTED picture story, 

like a well-written article, looks 
simple and reads easily. But the result 
is not so easily achieved as the read- 
ing. It requires, in the first place, a 
good idea, the execution of which fur- 
ther takes expert planning and top- 
notch photography, layout, and writing. 
The successful picture story is almost 
always the result of collaborative effort 
among four, five, six, or more persons, 
each skilled in at least one phase of 
the production problem. In the field 
production of a picture story, the pho- 
tographer is the key man, but even his 
best efforts can be nullified if you give 
him a poor idea, an inadequate plan, a 
botched layout, or an inept writer. In 
no other form of printed communica- 
tion is such a multiplicity of skills and 
effort demanded. 

It is probably also true that no other 
form of printed communication requires 
such care, in the handling of material, 
on the part of its practitioners. Because 
of the tremendous impact of some pic- 
tures on the minds and emotions of 
readers, the interest of both the public 
and the publisher must be safeguarded 
in picture editing and publishing. 

Because photo-journalism has grown 
so rapidly in the last few years, and to 
a large extent without form or guid- 
ance, there are few specific new laws 
covering the use of pictures. Most edi- 
tors dealing with pictures hope that 
no more will be necessary, that the pro- 
fession will successfully police itself 
without aid from the courts. 


In general, the laws of libel and laws 
protecting the citizen’s right of privacy 
give adequate protection against misuse 
of pictures. In some places, including 
New York, home of the vast majority 
of national publishing houses, the right 
of privacy is protected by a state law. 
The statutory penalty for violating this 
right may be threefold: (1) criminal 
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—a misdemeanor, (2) civil—damagy 
both compensatory and punitive, ay 
(3) civil—injunction, i.e., the right y 
stop the publication which constituts 
the violation. 


It is generally accepted by the cour 
that persons and events of great publi 
interest may be photographed and tl 
pictures published without any cauy 
of action for invasion of privacy. The» 
are subjects of legitimate news interes, 
whether willingly or otherwise. 


In dealing with lesser known person; 
and more private events, however, th 
photo-journalist has to exercise mor 
caution, and whenever possible obtains 
signed releases from his little known su} 
jects. In a reputable publishing hous, 
releases are mandatory when the sub 
jects are (1) children (in which case the 
parents must sign); (2) victims of ill 
ness or accident; (3) persons presented 
in any way which might tend to hunili 
ate or degrade them. (Example: A jx 
tient taking a cure for alcoholism.) 


NQUESTIONABLY, photo-journd: 

ism will have its minor percentag 
of unscrupulous characters, just 
other journalistic fields have. I know: 
few editors and photographers wh 
flout the laws of decency and the lav 
of the land, if they can get away will 
it. But, after more than ten years i 
this field, it is my honest opinion tha 
most of its practitioners are as awart 
as their critics of the power of thei 
medium and of their responsibilities 
society. 

They know it is to their own interes 
to report fairly and accurately; 
avoid fakery and misrepresentation; \ 
refrain from undue invasion of privat) 
and unwarranted ridicule of the indi 
vidual; to hit hard, with all the visud 
impact at the command of the camer 


(Continued on Page 238) 





Photography as Social 


Documentation 


By Robert E. Girvin 


Possibilities of photography in acquainting the pub- 
lic with important social trends are explored by the 
chief of Life magazine’s New York news bureau. Dur- 
ing World War Il Mr. Girvin was editor of the AAF’s 
confidential picture magazine, Impact. 


N 1839 Dr. J. W. Draper made a 

portrait in New York of his assist- 
ant, who sat perfectly still in the sun 
for half an hour, his face “made up” 
with flour. Today the Associated Press 
can take a stroboscopic news picture 
at one ten thousandth of a second and 
wirephoto it from New York to San 
Francisco in eight minutes. 

This reduction in time was one fac- 
tor in the evolution of the photograph 
as a medium of communication second 
in importance only to the word, spoken 
or written. In the years from Draper to 
the stroboscope the camera and half- 
tone reproduction were refined and the 
value of pictures as a language, at times 
more effective than words, was recog- 
nized. Now photography has become an 
all-pervasive influence on the civilized 
world. The mass distribution of still 
and motion pictures gives us a literal 
look, which men have never had before, 
at things far and near. The wirephoto 
and newsreel show us the horrors of 
Texas City a few hours after the disas- 
ter. On newsstands and in book stores, 
we can choose illustrated periodicals 
and books on most pictureable aspects 
of modern life. Whether it is fashions, 
sports, architecture, home economics, 
housing, farming, or whatever interests 
us, more likely than not we can buy a 
look at it. Our opinions, our manners, 
our dress, the furnishings in our home, 


the way we live are all influenced by 
what we see in photographs. 

It is surely axiomatic that when we 
see things for ourselves rather than 
rely on someone else’s word descrip- 
tion, we understand them better. When 
we think of Mussolini’s pomposity, Hit- 
ler’s arrogance, or the starved Euro- 
pean’s drawn face and jutting bones, 
an image comes into our mind’s eye 
from the memory of photographs. We 
don’t have to wonder what these peo- 
ple looked like. We know. Stored away 
in the minds of millions of us, ready to 
be evoked at the whim of our thoughts, 
are countless thousands of such images. 
Thus photographs, mass distributed, 
have added another dimension of un- 
derstanding. 

Of the various mediums which bring 
photography to us, the newspaper is 
the one we see most often. The news- 
paper (the newsreel, too) has the vir- 
tue of showing us what is happening 
within a few hours after it happens. In 
the future, with television overcoming 
the last barrier to instantaneous visual 
communication, we are promised a 
ringside seat at important events when 
they actually occur. 

The pressure for speed mitigates 
against quality in newspaper photo- 
graphs. Newspapers and the big news 
photo gathering organizations are en- 
gaged in a highly competitive business. 
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It is of primary concern to get the 
story on the street before the other fel- 
low. Editors would rather use a fair 
picture to beat the opposition by an 
edition than wait for a better picture 
and be beaten by an edition. Under 
the high pressure of daily production, 
picture ideas suffer in execution. 

As for social documentation, the 
newspapers of America simply haven’t 
done it in pictures, with rare excep- 
tions. The basic reason is that editors 
do not conceive of pictures as a sep- 
arate medium which can tell a story 
by itself with the aid of very little text 
interpretation. The news photographer 
is sent out to get pictures that will il- 
lustrate the major medium, which is 
the written story. There are very few 
newspapers which have editors trained 
in directing the production of stories 
picture by picture. Most of them are 
part-time picture editors who are 
handed the job without background for 
it. They and their photographers usu- 
ally suffer in the strait-jacket of the 
one- or two-column cut. Some, however, 
are fortunate enough to have editors 
who believe in allotting the necessary 
space to make truly fine photographs 
effective. 

One problem is this: There is a fixed 
number of hours every day during 
which a set number of pictures is trans- 
mitted by wire to daily newspapers. 
Not all the pictures are good. Some 
wirephoto editors have difficulty some 
days finding a sufficient number of pic- 
tures to move that are at all passable. 
Picture news goes in cycles, as does 
word news. There are days when the 
pictures are hot and days when the pic- 
tures are not. The failure comes on lean 
days. It is then that picture editors on 
newspapers do not go after non-spot or 
feature picture material of an unusual 
character. 
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I have known picture editors (includ. 
ing myself ten years ago) who on dul 
afternoons assign a photographer 
poke around town and photograph any. 
thing he sees. This practice is stil] 
widespread. What does the photogra. 
pher see? On an August day he seg 
the small boy playing in the spray of 
a fire hydrant, a horse in a straw hat, 
or a group of tenement dwellers sleep. 
ing on a fire escape. He sees the ob 
vious, superficial things that every pass. 
erby sees and has seen in the news 
papers for at least forty years. Unles 
he is exceptionally imaginative, he does 
not create a new, fresh picture. If his 
editor is satisfied to repeat the same 
old cliches, the photographer can a 
quit himself satisfactorily by providing 
them. If there is no preparation and 
direction, and if he is in a rush (which 
he usually is), one cannot expect strik. 
ing pictures. 

Anyone contemplating picture jour 
nalism as a career thinks of magazine 
such as Life and Look, of Sunday row 
sections, or of picture books. This need 
not be so. The effectiveness of pictures 
as a story telling medium has been 
proved and it remains only for picture 
minded men, after study and experi 
mentation, to apply the medium to the 
daily newspaper. 

The great news photograph, distrib 
uted while it is still fresh news, is the 
most powerful of all pictures in infu 
encing public opinion. We react imme- 
diately and strongly to the pictures of 
goose-stepping Fascist legions, Pearl 
Harbor’s wreckage, Sewell Avery being 
carried from the Montgomery Ward & 
Co. offices, J. P. Morgan with a midget 
on his knee, Truman at the piano with 
Lauren Bacall. The news photographer 
is constantly focusing on emotion, tur 
moil and action. The very number 0! 
cameras so focused guarantees that ! 
photographer will capture, from time 








On this and the following three pages are four good ex- 
amples of pictorial symbolism. Above, three partners (the 
old generation and the new) in Kuhn Loeb & Co. pose against 
the background of Wall street (photo by Herbert Gehr of 
LIFE). Result: a portrait of the pinnacle of success in Ameri- 
can finance. On the next two pages are pictures showing the 
contrast in present-day housing conditions. The evicted family 
with no home faces a man in his spacious home, built around 
a swimming pool. On the last page, four women in an insane 
asylum epitomize the depth of despair. Each picture is a 
social comment. 








An evicted family sits in the rain on a park bench (photo 
courtesy INP). 
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Raymond Loewy relaxes in his fine new Palm Springs, Calif., 
home (photo by Peter Stackpole of LIFE). 
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Four women spend their days on the concrete floor and 
hard benches of an Ohio Asylum (photo for LIFE by Jerry 
Cooke ). 
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to time, that moment in eternity which 
makes a great, meaningful picture such 
as George Strock’s masterpiece of dead 
American soldiers on Buna beach. 

For picture magazines, the world 
stands still longer than for newspapers. 
I believe the Jllustrated London News 
was the first publication that could 
properly be called a picture magazine. 
It had a week to bring its two mediums 
together and was the forerunner of the 
Berlin and Munich Illustrated Press, 
Life, Look, Picture Post and other 
magazines which used photographs as 
the primary medium. Probably none 
has expressed its purpose better than 
Life, the prospectus of which an- 
nounced : 


To see life; to see the world; to eye- 
witness great events; to watch the faces 
of the poor and the gestures of the 
proud; to see strange things—machines, 
armies, multitudes, shadows in the jun- 
gle and on the moon; to see man’s work 
—his paintings, towers and discoveries; 
to see things thousands of miles away, 
things hidden behind walls and within 
rooms, things dangerous to come to; the 
women men love and many children; to 
see and take pleasure in seeing; to see 
and be amazed; to see and be instructed. 


EAL picture journalism began in 

the United States in the middle 
thirties. It has had only a little more 
than a decade to prove itself. Its editors 
ill tell you that their medium is still 
in its infancy. In fact, they will tell you 
hat it has a long way to go before it 
pains the effectiveness they hope for it. 
As newspaper picture use has its faults, 
such as cliches, so have the magazines 
heirs. The magazines need not plead 
0 guilty to repetition of cliches, but 
ull of them have their trivia. Journal- 
sm without trivia would be dull jour- 
halism, and a false picture of life. The 
magazines, however, have made prog- 
ess in presenting trivia in a fresh and 
bnusual way. 
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Greater progress has been made with 
serious subjects. Let me cite some ex- 
amples from Life. The Life picture 
stories of most lasting value are usually 
of the essay type, roughly between five 
and twenty pages in length. I shall 
choose three Life picture essays, all so- 
cially significant: 

“Bedlam, 1946” (May 6, 1946) is a 
story of conditions in several mental 
hospitals, illustrated with horrifying 
photographs of human despair (see 
photograph opposite page 213). Pa- 
tients are shown living in filth, naked- 
ness, and neglect, in overcrowded and 
understaffed asylums. The stark reality 
of the pictures brings home the prob- 
lem with an impact which text alone 
could never achieve. In Ohio, the “Bed- 
lam” article was used effectively both 
in the lower courts and in the supreme 
court in arguments for transfer of the 
psychopathic unit of Cleveland City 
Hospital to the state of Ohio. Orders 
for many thousands of reprints were 
filled for mental hygiene societies, 
health foundations, charity associations, 
church councils, universities, and other 
institutions. 

“Juvenile Delinquency” (April 8, 
1946) presents pictorially the major 
elements of the problem, beginning 
with the slums where delinquency 
breeds, showing how the career of a 
delinquent starts and develops on the 
city streets, showing by re-enactment 
the life story of a 16-year-old Chicago 
boy murderer and depicting some of 
the constructive effort being made at 
correction. The story is a potent one 
which cannot fail to have an effect on 
parents and others responsible for the 
upbringing of children. 

“The North Shore” (July 22, 1946) 
is a story of the most exclusive resi- 
dential area of Long Island, which 
shows the rich and socially elect, their 
great estates and lovely homes, their 
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possessions, hobbies, and social diver- 
sions. It is a story of great beauty and 
charm, documenting a gracious and 
luxurious way of living. 

In many cases the results achieved 
by Life picture stories have been 
checked. In the issue of January 22, 
1945, Life presented the storagewall, 
which is a shallow closet space cover- 
ing the side of a room in the form of 
a wall which contains many different 
sized cabinets. This story was run as 
a suggestion for improvement of the 
American home—before 4 single unit 
had been manufactured. Prior to pub- 
lication only 1 per cent of U. S. ar- 
chitects and builders designed walls 
that were compact and somewhat simi- 
lar to the storagewall. Today 99 per 
cent are designing and building houses 
which include comparable types of 
storage space. The manufacturer of the 
storagewall proper is at last in opera- 
tion and will produce 25,000 units this 
year. He has had requests for a storage- 
wall franchise or distributorship from 
businessmen in every state in the U. S. 
He reports that every one of these in- 
quiries is attributable to the Life story. 
Prior to production, he conducted a 
three-weeks survey to help him estimate 
his future market. In 99.1 per cent of 
all cases, those being interviewed spon- 
taneously said they had read about the 
storagewall in Life a year and a half 
before. 


In the five-month period after Life 
ran a story (December 16, 1946) on 
the new jet furnace, the magazine re- 
ceived 2,150 inquiries and the manufac- 
turer approximately 7,000, the bulk of 
which came from Life readers. In the 
thirty days after Life showed some of 
the art masterpieces in the Cleveland 
Museum (September 20, 1943), mu- 
seum attendance jumped 68 per cent 
and continued for many months to 
show appreciable increases over corre- 
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sponding months of the year before. 
When Life (March 24, 1947) intro. 
duced the fashions of the new Paris 
house of Dior, reaction was immediate. 
Within two months, Dior dresses were 
selling in stores throughout the U. § 
and without pre-arranged tie-in promo. 
tion. 

These examples are cited simply to 
prove the potency of the picture story, 
particularly when it is well constructed, 
has a beginning, middle, and end and 
shows, picture by picture, all the points 
that need telling to convey the correct 
impression of the whole. In each story 
above noted, pictures have been pri- 
mary and text secondary in explaining 
the subject matter. They are of two 
types — “Bedlam,” “Juvenile Delin. 
quency,” and “North Shore” are pur 
social documentation, and, as such, will 
be available for the social commentator 
and historian to examine. The other 
are examples of stories that affect ou 
way of living by introducing new prod: 
ucts and by broadening our cultural 
experience. 

Reader response to the storagewall 
and jet furnace stories deserves the 
consideration of newspaper editors 
The newness of the products makes 
them news and the reader learns some 
thing of practical value. Are not such 
subjects worthy of newspaper picture 
treatment? 


OR THOROUGH social documer 

tation, probably the most notewor 
thy of all photographic projects to date 
was that conducted by the Farm %& 
curity Administration in the late thir 
ties. Roy E. Stryker, formerly a teachet 
of economics at Columbia University 
assembled a team of photographers ft 
the purpose of documenting living a0 
working conditions of Americans in th 
rural lower third. Just as the projet 
started, there began the great Wet 
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ward migration of refugees from the 
Dust Bowl and other depressed agricul- 
tural areas. Stryker’s photographers 
took about 200,000 pictures of desti- 
tute migrants, average American towns- 
people, sharecroppers and prosperous 
farmers, eroded land and fertile land, 
and all the other things that made the 
Okie-Arkie complex understandable to 
Americans. The pictures flowed back to 
Washington and, through Stryker’s 
hands, to newspapers, magazines, 
books, pamphlets, and all manner of 
publications all over the world. Never 
before or since has photography made 
so many people conscious of a social 
problem. The camera truly became an 
instrument of social science. Archibald 
MacLeish, in his Land of the Free, 
brought into sharp focus the whole 
terrible story of the people whom the 
land had conquered, chiefly with FSA 
photographs. Picturing all the facets of 
the American small town, from Ver- 
mont to Texas, was a continuous as- 
signment for Stryker’s photographers. 
Their work illustrates Sherwood Ander- 
son’s Home Town (edited by Edwin 
Rosskam), a social study in which pic- 
tures and text are combined magnifi- 
cently to give one the feeling of Amer- 
ican rural life. When 20th Century-Fox 
filmed The Grapes of Wrath, they asked 
FSA for 500 pictures to help them 
make the picture realistic. Stryker later 
was amazed at the fidelity with which 
his stills had been re-enacted in mo- 
tion. For the future social commentator, 
the original record remains intact—all 
of the FSA pictures are on microfilm 
in the Library of Congress. 

While the FSA project is singled out 
as exemplifying good documentation, it 
should be noted that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the depository of a huge 
mass of photographs taken from the 
day of the first photo, over one hun- 
dred years ago, through World War II. 
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The great depositories are the Army 
and the Navy for military history and 
operations, and the Archives and Li- 
brary of Congress for photographs in 
the general category of Americana, in- 
cluding the famous Brady collection. 


Many Government departments have 
their own continuous photographic 
projects. As an example, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in its various bu- 
reaus uses photography for a wide va- 
riety of reasons, including education 
and historical documentation. The Bu- 
reau of Mines, in its recent sanitary 
survey of mining areas, used photog- 
raphy very liberally to describe housing 
conditions. The Bureau also uses the 
camera to teach safety, to record ex- 
periments, to provide the administra- 
tive staff with visual evidence of work 
being done in various bureau labora- 
tories and plants throughout the coun- 
try, and for press releases. Other divi- 
sions of the Interior Department—the 
National Parks Service, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Geological Survey and Fish 
and Wild Life Service—all use photog- 
raphy in much the same way. 

Then there are the movies. Some five 
billion paid admissions were recorded 
at box offices in the United States last 
year, and this fact alone is enough to 
establish the powerful influence of mo- 
tion pictures. The movie camera can 
produce in quick succession impressions 
of great scope, fluidity and variety. Un- 
fortunately, the movie camera, because 
of economic limitations, has not been 
utilized to the fullest in social docu- 
mentation. The motion picture industry 
is primarily an entertainment industry 
and while occasionally either the main 
or secondary purpose of a film is to 
teach a great moral lesson or to probe 
our social sores, the greater part of its 
product is pure entertainment. People 
go to the movies to be entertained, not 
to be instructed. There is no argument 
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with entertainment. There is plenty of 
argument, however, with Hollywood’s 
over-dramatization, artificiality, and dis- 
tortion of historical fact. How harmful 
this can be is summed up by J. Arthur 
Rank, the British producer, in a recent 
interview in the New York Times: 


I am certain that your pictures have 
given many of the English people an en- 
tirely wrong conception of this country. 
As an example of what I mean, take 
Chicago. I have no doubt but the major- 
ity of cinemagoers in England think of it 
as a city of alleys and gangsters. They 
know nothing of its magnificent boule- 
vards and lake shore, and they would 
probably view anyone who said he came 
from there with suspicion. Undoubtedly 
the city, like all large cities, has its sor- 
did sections, as well as its quota of 
gangsters, but, as a result of the pic- 
tures you have made, it stands for a 
hotbed of vice and iniquity. 


Much of the movies’ influence is as 
superficial as Hollywood itself. A Life 
correspondent in Hollywood has pro- 
vided me with the following interesting 
facts: 


The shape of the mouth was changed 
from rose bud to full lips by Joan Craw- 
ford, who made no attempt to minimize 
her fairly large mouth. Because it looked 
good on her, girls throughout the coun- 
try painted their own lips to the fullest. 

In 1934, Garbo wore a pill-box hat and 
“painted veil,” which became a wide- 
spread fad with women in 1935. 

Clark Gable is supposedly responsible 
for men not wearing undershirts any 
longer. 

Of course, Marlene Dietrich is respon- 
sible for women wearing slacks, and is 
also credited with popularizing use of 
feathered hats, veiled turbans and multi- 
layered chiffon formals (“Garden of Al- 
lah”). 

Jean Harlow definitely started the fad 
for platinum blonde hair. 

Dark glasses were first popularized by 
stars in Hollywood. 

After “Too Many Girls,” the use of 
fringed suede became popular in desert 
and mountain resort clubs. 


With all its faults, however, the mo. 
tion picture industry does accomplish 
social good. Such films as “The Grapes 
of Wrath,” based on John Steinbeck’; 
novel; “I Am a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang,” the story of a refugee from 
vicious prison practices in Georgia; and 
“The Stars Look Down,” showing the 
drab existence of British miners, make 
social reformers of all who see them. 
Films like “The Life of Emile Zola” 
fairly gleam with ethical goodness, 

One wishes the market for docu. 
mentary films were not so limited. The 
March of Time is the leader. Such 
MOT products as “Life With Baby,” 
showing how infants should and should 
not be handled in various stages of 
development; the prewar “Inside Naz 
Germany,” dramatizing all the external 
evidences of Nazism; and the recent 
“Atomic Power,” which, with many of 
the real principals as actors, tells the 
story of the development of the atomic 
bomb, are just as effective as they ar 
instructive. Occasionally a brilliant job 
is done by the Government. The best 
examples are Pare Lorentz’s “The 
River,” the story of the Mississippi, 
and “The Plow that Broke the Plains,” 
which shows the farmer how over-plow- 
ing caused the Dust Bowl. During the 
war the Government was in the docv- 
mentary film business in a big way. 
Both the Army and Navy taught sub- 
jects ranging from tactics to VD pre 
vention with motion pictures. The 
United States Office of Education, in 
conjunction with other agencies, had 
an extensive movie program on voce 
tional arts training for war workers. 


OR purposes of this discussion, | 
asked several men prominently cot- 
nected with photography to contributt 
to a symposium on two questions: Hor 
can photography contribute to socid 
betterment? Of what value will phe 
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tography of our times be to future his- 
torians? In conclusion, here are their 


replies: 

Roger Butterfield, former Life staff 
writer, who is now preparing a picture 
history of the United States: 


“Il think photography can contribute 
to social betterment in two ways: by 
being honest, and by having a heart. I 
presume most people who have worked 
with photographs would agree with me 
that pictures can lie, and often do. A 
dishonest photograph can distort the 
truth so effectively that it disappears 
for a long time—perhaps forever. 

“By the same token, an honest pho- 
tograph can tell the truth in a way 
that is difficult to match in words. 

“How, then, can we get ‘honest’ pho- 


tographs? Only by being honest our- . 


selves. A photographer or an editor who 
approaches any situation with an urge 
to prove a preconceived point, or a 
wish to bolster up his opinions or those 
of his boss, is a dangerous character 
in journalism, and in history. Eventu- 
ally he will be found out, of course, 
but he can do a lot of damage in the 
meantime. 

“Is it possible to be honest in the 
world as it is? Yes, it is just as pos- 
sible as it ever was. Probably the rea- 
son we sometimes think that there were 
more honest photographers (and peo- 
ple) in the past is that the dishonest 
ones have been exposed, and largely 
forgotten. 

“I could cite a number of examples 
to prove my point, but I'll mention only 
one. [ am thinking of that amazing 
man and artist, Lewis F. Hine, who 
first brought a genuine social conscious- 
ness into American photography. Lew 
Hine’s straightforward pictures of kids 
f six and eight years old at work in 
outhern cotton mills constituted the 

ost powerful single argument against 
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child labor ever made. The most strik- 
ing thing about these pictures is their 
utter, naked honesty. There is no arty 
emotionalism in them—no arrangement 
of background, or torn clothes, or bare 
feet to heighten the effect. The same 
is true of Hine’s pictures of Pennsyl- 
vania coal miners in the 1900s, and 
his more famous series on Ellis Island 
and the New York East Side. These 
pictures were made by a photographer 
who had a deep sympathy for people, 
and a deep respect for the truth. 

“Photography is and will continue to 
be of incalculable value to all historians 
who have the sénse—and the patience 
—to use it. American photography is 
so ubiquitous—and has been for some 
years past—that it is impossible to im- 
agine a subject of interest to an his- 
torian of the future which could not 
be fully documented in photographs. 

“Photographs contribute to history 
in at least two all-important ways: (1) 
By recording the men and events which 
make it, and (2) by reflecting the pop- 
ular moods and tastes which supply its 
background, and, very often, its expla- 
nation. Certain eras—the Civil War, 
and the depression of the 1930s, and 
the Jazz Age of the 1920s, for instance 
—can be understood only by someone 
who has studied the photographs of the 
period. Certain personalities, like Lin- 
coln and Teddy Roosevelt, are com- 
pletely revealed in photographs; but 
others, like Wilson and F. D. R., re- 
quire study and careful selection be- 
fore yielding to the picture-minded his- 
torian. 

“Right here we come to a really se- 
rious problem. The physical accumula- 
tion of historically important photo- 
graphs since about 1900 has been so 
vast and so scattered that writers can- 
not find their way around in it. The 
crying need is for a great central cat- 
alogue of the more important photo- 
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graphs, such as the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library has for paintings, and a 
national repository like the Library of 
Congress to gather together the valua- 
ble material now divided among news- 
paper and magazine morgues, picture 
agencies, studios, museums and camera 
clubs, corporations, Government agen- 
cies and private collectors. There 
should also be big subsidiary collec- 
tions in the leading cities, similar to 
the public libraries that now exist. 


“This is a technical matter, but it is 
a serious one. For unless the people 
who are most interested in photogra- 
phy and in history can get together on 
a plan to preserve and arrange our 
more important photographic records, 
they will soon be completely unman- 
ageable.” 


Darryl F. Zanuck, of 20th Century 


Fox: 


“Undoubtedly newsreel, documentary, 
semi-documentary and even entertain- 
ment films make rich contributions to 
social betterment. Prose itemizations of 
misery, abuse, or disaster, lack the 
emotional and lasting effect of the pic- 
torial inventory. A written eyewitness 
account of a slum or of a queue of 
starving children makes a limited emo- 
tional impact on the reader. But at 
best the literary account seems second- 
hand, as compared with the motion pic- 
ture, which provides the facts for the 
audience at first hand, making the be- 
holder the witness himself, who is so- 
cially implicated in all that he sees. 
We have this in mind in creating such 
films as ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement, a 
story of racial intolerance, and in “The 
Street With No Name,’ which will be 
a semi-documentary film dealing with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
The picturization of such social prob- 
lems, presented within the framework 
of an exciting story which can sustain 
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interest, should provide an impetus to. 
ward social betterment far greater than 
can be achieved through literary treat. 
ment alone. 


“No century has been better docy. 
mented than our own, and the larger 
part of this achievement is due to pho. 
tography—both still and motion pic. 
ture. Our folkways, our crafts, our arts, 
and even our prejudices have been pre. 
cisely recorded for future social histo. 
rians better than ever before. There is 
still dispute over the motivations and 
acts of the men of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance and there is even a diver. 
gence of opinion over events as recent as 
the Civil War. But what we do now, in 
this Age of Photography, must leave an 
indelible record of our virtues and of our 
errors, and of what prompted them. We 
had better be right in what we do these 
days for hereafter there can be no 
hedging among historians who will be 
able to assay our guilt or accomplish 
ment on the basis of the still or live 
facsimile of photography. As for the 
historical present: photography makes 
it impossible for any one of us to e& 
cape his obligation to history by claim- 
ing ignorance of what is going on in 
the world. The photo-chemical experi: 
ment which survived for so long be 
cause of its contribution to man’s van 
ity now has become the stern reminder 
of his social conscience.” 


Roy E. Stryker, chief of the photo 
graphic department at the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey): 


“There are two outstanding examples 
of the contribution of photography 
social betterment in the work of Jacob 
Riis and Lewis Hine. Both men took to 
photography to strengthen campaigis 
against social abuses with the objec 
tive testimony of the camera. Riis ust 
his photographs to supplement his le 
tures. Hine’s work was used with « 
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ticles in the Survey Graphic and in 
pamphlets of the other groups oppos- 
ing child labor. We know from their 
contemporaries what powerful impact 
their photography had. I think it can 
be said that those photographs, made 
with sincerity and used with intelli- 
gence, advanced by decades the fight 
against slums, sweatshops and child 
labor. 

“However, to be socially useful, pho- 
tographs do not necessarily have to be 
made social reformers. So long as they 
are made without trickery, their effec- 
tiveness rests with men who know how 
to use them, to put them together so as 
to bring out strong and complete state- 
ments, and to supplement them with 
significant words and figures. Use is 
what counts. In our Farm Security Ad- 
ministration photographic project, we 
set out to record on film as much of 
America as we could, in terms of peo- 
ple and the land. If our work had so- 
cial effectiveness, in making some peo- 
ple aware of the conditions of others, 
it came about through the work of ed- 
itors who selected photographs from 
our files and presented them with text 
which gave facts and statistics. Our ob- 
jective was to record contemporary his- 
tory. That is why I once was startled 
—though not displeased—when some- 
one called me ‘a press agent of the 
underprivileged.” 

“In this age, we have a tendency to 
believe more strongly in what we can 
see, even at second hand. Photography 
as a unique means of communication 
is valued by us for its credibility. A 
photographic record of the days of the 
pioneers or the dawn of the Industrial 

evolution would probably have 
strengthened our sense of the past and 
perhaps changed much of our social 
hinking. We can only presume that 
bur present day photography may do 
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as much for the social historian of the 
future.” 


Stefan Lorant, former editor of the 
Munich Illustrated Press and creator 
of the London Picture Post, author of 
Lincoln, His Life in Photographs: 


“Who can look at the photograph of 
the thousand Nazi victims killed in the 
Belsen gas chamber without a deep 
feeling and the resolve that such a mon- 
strosity should never happen again? 

“Who can look at the photograph of 
starving European children without be- 
ing moved to do something about their 
misery ? 

“Who can look at the photographs 
of social conditions in the South with- 
out feeling ashamed? 

“Whe can look at photographs of 
conditions in our lunatic asylums with- 
out feeling that such conditions must 
be changed? 

“I could go on indefinitely. 

“The reason why photography doesn’t 
contribute to social betterment more 
than it does at present is because our 
editors today do not like to print pic- 
tures of the shady side of American 
life. They would rather print eyewash 
than eyesores. They would rather print 
fully-loaded dinner tables, society girls 
and their amours, film stars and their 
bathing suits than to show us how the 
real people live in this country. 

“TI believe that more real-life pictures 
as seen by the lens of the socially-con- 
scious photographer would improve so- 
cial conditions. 

“It is obvious that future social his- 
torians will be thrilled to have authen- 
tic photographs when they write their 
histories. 

“Imagine how much more fascinating 
a Life article on the Middle Ages would 
be if the editors were able to print 
photographs instead of the inadequate 
woodcuts. 
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“Photographs make history more 
alive, easier to understand. To see a por- 
trait of Lincoln taken around the time 
of the Gettysburg Address makes one 
comprehend why he spoke as he did. 

“Or take Roosevelt. When his pic- 
tures were projected on the movie 
screen, every time that last photograph 
of the Yalta Conference came, there 
was an “oh” from the audience. It be- 
came to the onlookers so tragically 
clear that they were facing a dying 
man who was fighting with the last 
ounce of his energy to bring some or- 
der in this chaotic world. 

“Some day in the future we won't 
have written histories— but photo- 
graphic ones.” 


Gjon Mili, internationally - known 
New York photographer: 


“The contribution of photography to 
social betterment depends not only on 
the photographer but, moreover, on the 
editor. It is the editor and not the pho- 
tographer who makes the selection of 
photographs; it is the editor alone who 
decides whether a story is to be pub- 
lished. I can think of no better exam- 
ple of present day photography con- 
taining an incentive for social better- 
ment than the work of the young Eng- 
lish photographer Leonard McCombe. 
Partly because of his intense and as- 
tringent nature and partly because of 
his contact with human misery and 
want in war-torn England, McCombe’s 
comments on the American scene, quite 
often shocking, are nevertheless stim- 
ulating and highly provocative. Yet I 
realize that much of his work will not 
see the light of print, while some of it 
will be published in so attenuated a 
form as to be rendered much less dis- 
turbing. 

“On the subject ‘of what value will 
be the photography of our times to fu- 
ture historians,’ one answer is clear. 
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Because of the thoroughness with which 
we record our manifold activities, {y. 
ture generations will doubtless knoy 
us in more detail than we have know 
the past. However, does this imply that 
their appraisal of us will be more acute 
than our own understanding of the 
past? Can we believe that the genera. 
tions of the future will be able to grasp 
the impact of atomic fission upon our 
mentality by studying the curious, 
mushroom-shaped cloud of an atom 
bomb explosion any more than we can 
say that we sense the spirit of Athens 
by looking at the statues of Phidias; 
any more than we can pretend to a 
feeling of kinship with medieval reli. 
gious fervor by reviewing the Renais. 
sance painters? I am aware that ther 
are people so singularly endowed as to 
reconstruct the past from such rem. 
nants. The real historian is one who 
will not only be perceptive to the ma 
terial but also be able to make it sig. 
nificant to his own generation. 


“Though we are camera mad, | do 
not feel that photography alone ca 
supply the index to our mentality for 
the future. Nevertheless, the evidence 
may prove extremely important in sup- 
port of other forms of human expres 
sion and thereby provide the social his 
torian with a broader base for evaluat: 
ing our time. 

“There is one factor we are likely to 
overlook: Partly due to the inherent 
frailty of the silver layer image an 
partly due to sometimes-incomplete, 
sometimes-faulty processing, most 0! 
the original material, such as negatives 
and prints, will, in a relatively shor 
time, deteriorate beyond recognitio. 
Since the ink reproduction will lon 
outlast the original, the photographi 
content which will be available to tl 
future historian will be derived almos 
entirely from publications, unless 4 W#! 
of time-proofing film is discovered.” 





Photo-Propaganda: 


The History of Its Development 


By Clifton C. Edom 


Mr. Edom, assistant professor of journalism at the 
University of Missouri and editor of the Missouri 
School of Journalism’s annual collections of news and 
feature pictures, describes the use of photographs as 
a device for influencing public opinion. 


ROM the time of Daguerre to the 

present, there has been a steady 
movement toward photography. Circum- 
scribed by technical difficulties at birth, 
daguerreotypy nevertheless soon at- 
tracted attention. Artists, for the most 
part, ignored it. Some few welcomed it 
“as an aid to observing nature,” but a 
greater number looked upon photogra- 
phy as an interloper—a feeble compet- 
itor in the portrait field. Laymen who 
had longed for a means of artistic ex- 
pression which did not require too 
much training, and those who wanted 
an inexpensive means of portraiture, 
gave reason-for-being to photography. 

Once photography had proved its 
worth as a recording instrument, how- 
ever, it was put to other uses. Chief 
among them was the “documentation” 
of things which concerned man. It was 
a natural and logical trend of events 
which gave photography early recogni- 
tion as a medium of education, infor- 
mation, and propaganda. 

Earliest records of photography at 
war are not too impressive. These in- 
cluded a few daguerreotypes made in 
Saltillo, Mexico, in 1846-48, and some 
made during the Crimean war, ending 
in 1856. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ re- 
ported that the Franco-Prussian war 
(1859) also had its photographer and 


‘Robert Taft, Photography and the Amer- 


ican Scene (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1942), p, 224. 


predicted, “the next European conflict 
will send us stereographs of battles.” 


While these early attempts at war 
documentation had little influence on 
the course of history, they, together 
with Holmes’ prophesy, did intimate 
that photography, from that time for- 
ward, was a force with which to reckon. 

But as persons in this country di- 
gested Dr. Holmes’ prophetic state- 
ment, they heard rumblings which fore- 
told their own national disunity. Before 
they would see stereographs made on 
foreign battlefields, many photographs 
depicting bloodshed and strife would 
be taken at home. Almost as a dress 
rehearsal of that which was to follow, 
Mathew Brady was present at Bull 
Run, July 21, 1861, to make a remark- 
able documentation of the first major 
engagement of the Civil War. Brady, 
self-appointed photo-historian long be- 
fore Fort Sumter had been fired upon, 
had begun plans to picture the War 
Between the States. 

The pictures which Brady and his 
men provided during the war were 
“big-gun” propaganda. Lincoln himself 
credited a Brady photograph and the 
Cooper Union speech with putting him 
in the presidential chair.* The portrait 
alluded to, made February 17, 1860, 
was reproduced by woodcuts in the il- 


2 Ibid., p. 195. 
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lustrated journals of the day, and be- 
came a much-in-demand lithograph 
from Currier & Ives, “printmakers to 
the American People.” 

Many of the war pictures which 
Brady and his crew produced were in- 
strumental in building and maintain- 
ing the Northern will to win. One es- 
pecially gruesome and grotesque print 
(credited to T. H. O’Sullivan, a Brady 
employee) was said to have been an 
important factor leading to Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address.” 

Outstanding examples of propaganda 
were the Andersonville, Ga., “atrocity” 
pictures, which Jefferson Davis charged 
were misleading, misrepresentative, and 
wrongly used. The pictures were gen- 
uine, Mr. Davis conceded, but the man- 
ner in which they were obtained and 
the way they were used was the dis- 
puted point.‘ 

During the heat of war, it was easy, 
and convenient perhaps, to overlook 
the possibility that “the sudden influx 
of great numbers of prisoners, together 
with the breakdown of supplies, were 
more responsible for the bad conditions 
than any intentional neglect.” At any 
rate, the story reached Northern ears 
that more than 40,000 Union prisoners, 
with no housing facilities, and with 
grossly inadequate food supplies, were 
herded, like cattle, on thirteen acres of 
swampy ground near Andersonville. 

Jefferson Davis had made many un- 
successful proposals for an exchange of 
prisoners. Finally, to relieve the South 
of the responsibility of their care, he 
offered to release, “without equiva- 
lents,” 15,000 sick and badly wounded 


 *§$tefan Lorant, Lincoln, His Life in 
Photographs (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1941), pp. 84-85. 


*Roy Meredith, Mr. Lincoln’s Cameraman 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1946), 
pp. 187-193. See also James Truslow Adams’ 
Album of American History, Vol. III 
oo Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1946), 
p. ; 
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prisoners. Pictures made by Confeder. 
ate photographers were sent to Wash. 
ington to stimulate action on the Davis 
proposal. After nearly seven months 
the proposition was accepted. 

President Davis later wrote: “At the 
insistence of the Northerners, and 
against the judgment of our own sur. 
geons, some of the worst cases were 
released.” When the prisoners reached 
Annapolis, Davis charged, “these inde- 
scribable wrecks of humanity were pho- 
tographed as ‘specimen’ prisoners.” 

The implication is crystallized in 
Meredith’s question: “Were the Fed- 
eral prisoners purposely left to suffer 
nearly seven months, and afterwards 
photographed to aid in firing the popu- 
lar heart of the North?” 

The pictures never appeared in 
Northern journals, says Meredith, but 
proof that they were used is found in 
the charges made by Davis, who may 
have received copies from his spies. 


? 


HE PERIODS of reconstruction 
and of westward expansion were 
next to feel the effects of picture prop- 
aganda. Stimulating the trek to the 
West were the photographs taken by 
Alexander Gardner, Captain A. J. Rus- 
sell, and T. H. O’Sullivan, all of whom 
had plied their “art” during the Civil 
War. The work of these men and of 
others, such as William Henry Jack- 
son, documented the building of the 
great railway systems which eventually 
spanned the continent and the birth of 
the towns which followed. Their efforts, 
thanks to the stereopticon, to line en- 
gravings, and to lithographic prints, 
did much to “sell” Easterners on the 
beauties and opportunities of the West. 
Much as photography had done as 4 
disseminator of knowledge and as 4 
propaganda instrument, however, it was 
destined to do even more in the years 


5 Meredith, op. cit., p. 187. 
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immediately ahead. Technological de- 
velopments, at a most opportune mo- 
ment in the nation’s history, produced 
dry film and better photographic equip- 
ment. Invention of the halftone made it 
possible to reproduce a photograph 
“with all of its naturalness.” 


On the eve of the Spanish-American 
War, therefore, the tools for producing 
propaganda were, for the first time ap- 
proaching adequacy. Thanks to jour- 
nalistic jingoism and a conditioning of 
the public to pictures, the world was 
about to see the greatest flow of photo- 
graphic propaganda ever released. War 
passion was whipped to a frenzy by 
“news stories, headlines, pictures, and 
editorials.” Pictures—photographs and 
drawings related to Spanish atrocities 
in Cuba—carried their part of the prop- 
aganda load. Nor were pictures the ex- 
clusive property of the “yellow jour- 
nals,” which found them the best of 
circulation builders. 

Typical of the news propaganda pic- 
tures appearing in the more conserva- 
tive press were those taken by Jimmy 
Hare for Collier’s. Cecil Carnes, in the 
story of Hare’s “Half a Century With 
a Camera,” wrote: 


He snapped the wreck of the Maine 
from every point of the compass. He 
caught divers still busy at the somber 
task of bringing up the drowned. . . . 
With the aid of an interpreter, Jimmy 
prowled through reconcentrado camps. 
He photographed swollen bodies with 
bones breaking through the skin; he 
took pictures of the emaciated living, 
and of babies ravaged by disease. Every 
ship that passed Morro Castle en route 
to New York, carried a packet of snap- 
shots. Their influence upon public opin- 
ion can hardly be overestimated.” 


*Frank Luther Mott, American Journal- 
ism (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1942), p. 528. 


"Cecil Carnes, Jimmy Hare, News Photog- 


rapher (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1940), p. 15. 
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Photographic propaganda reached a 
new level of importance in World War 
I, with a wide use of “faked” pictures. 
Compare the atrocity pictures of the 
First World War with those of the re- 
cent conflict. Many of the pictures re- 
leased from 1914 to 1917 have been 
discredited. The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune in 1937 in a most inter- 
esting feature, “War Propaganda Ex- 
posed,” showed pictures released by Al- 
lied Powers side by side with the coun- 
ter-propaganda pictures of the Cen- 
tral Powers. Sketches of German sol- 
diers killing and mutilating French and 
Belgian children were contrasted with 
photos (made by German photograph- 
ers) which showed German soldiers 
treating French and Belgian children 
with utmost kindness. Kaiser Wilhelm, 
the “Beast of Berlin,” did not actually 
cut off babies’ hands, as rumors, pos- 
ters, newspapers and motion pictures 
led us to believe. Pictures purporting 
to show such atrocities were later 
branded as “fakes” by friend and foe 
alike. 

All World War I photographs used 
for propaganda purposes were not 
fakes, to be sure. It was through the 
medium of the photograph that we 
learned of the use of camouflage—both 
on land and at sea. It was the photo- 
graphs in the newspapers, magazines, 
and on the motion picture screen, which 
helped keep us interested in bond 
drives. It was through the printed pic- 
ture that we became acquainted with 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker and other 
American and Allied heroes. 

Photographers became a part of the 
combat troops. Edward Steichen was 
sent to France with the First American 
air corps. Made chief of the photo- 
graphic section during the battle of 
the Marne, Colonel Steichen was given 
command of all photographic opera- 
tions on the American front. Working 
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with General William Mitchell, Steich- 
en’s command made daily reconnais- 
sance and mapping flights. Many pic- 
tures made by Steichen and his “boys” 
sifted back to this country to bolster 
civilian morale, and to make a bid for 
early enlistment in the air corps. 


OST notable development of the 

photo-propaganda during the pe- 
riod which separated the two World 
Wars was the so-called “documentary” 
type of picture emanating from Wash- 
ington and the Farm Security Admin- 
istration. 

The word “documentary,” like the 
word “propaganda,” had come a long 
way from its point of origin. Propa- 
ganda had no nasty connotation prior 
to War I, when it was misconstrued to 
mean falsehood. With about as much 
logic, the FSA type of pictures was 
erroneously given exclusive claim to 
the “documentary” banner. Propaganda 
pictures they were, but by the greatest 
stretch of the imagination, they would 
not be sole claimants to the documen- 
tary appellation. 

Introduced in a program to aid the 
sharecropper, to fight soil erosion, and 
to readjust those living in “dust-bowls,” 
the “documentary” pictures were out to 
do battle wherever social and economic 
ills could be found. Enemies of the 
administration were quick to term the 
“documentary” photograph propaganda 
for the Roosevelt administration. 

While these pictures, for the most 
part, were “straight” photographs, 
along the ultra-sharp lines of the F:64 
School espoused by Edward Weston, a 
few examples of outright faking came to 
light. Editor Harry Paulson, in an exposé 
appearing in the Fargo (N. D.) Forum, 
in 1936, charged that one of the pic- 
tures contained a steer’s head which 
was placed there by an over-enthusias- 
tic cameraman. This picture, Paulson 
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charged, “was champion in a long line 
of phonies.” Editor Paulson expressed 
surprise that the “skull picture and 
other misleading pictures as well orig. 
inated with government agencies.” He 
advanced the thought that “handout 
pictures” might soon fall into the clas. 
sification of handout news stories, to 
be viewed always with suspicion of 
propaganda. The Forum commented 
that photos originating with govern. 
ment bureaus had “long been recog. 
nized as ‘official’” but that experience 
with the Resettlement Administration 
prints “might give rise to the thought 
that this designation could not, hence. 
forth, be generally applied.” 

“Documentary” pictures of this era, 
literally thousands of them, now repose 
in the New York Public Library and 
in the Library of Congress. While in- 
vestigation will prove that only an in- 
significant number were falsified, the 
fact remains that they were propaganda 
instruments—that they were used to 
bring about social change. Freely given 
to writers, newspapers, magazines and 
syndicates, they, like Jimmy Hare’s pic- 
tures of the Spanish-American War, 
“must have had an influence upon pub- 
lic opinion which can hardly be over- 
estimated.” 

“The documentary picture,” Don 
Partridge once wrote in U. S. Camera 
magazine, “is propaganda in the sense 
that it accents.” In another sense, 
too, a picture can become propaganda 
when it is lifted from “its original con- 
text” and is used for a purpose other 
than that for which it was taken. An 
example of this type of propaganda is 
found in the panorama, “Road to Vic: 
tory,” where a farmer, in a picture 
taken during the dust bowl era was 
made to remark, “War—they (Japs 
nese) asked for it. Now, by the grace 
of God they will get it!” 
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The History of Photo-Propaganda 


ARTRIDGE’S term “accenting pic- 

tures” is a description which fits 
many of the powerfully propagandic 
prints of World War II. “Fake” pictures 
} as such were few and far between. To- 
day, there is no denying the overwhelm- 
ing evidence of atrocities committed by 
the Germans. To forestall the cry of 
“fake” heard in World War I, General 
Eisenhower invited American newspa- 
per men and congressional leaders to 
see the death camps and concentration 
centers. Serviced by photo syndicates, 
displayed in news reels, and by Joseph 
Pulitzer as huge murals in this coun- 
try, photographic proof of German bes- 
tiality became the strongest of propa- 
ganda weapons against the dying Nazi 
regime. 


Photography was a great propaganda 
weapon in World War II. The camera- 
man helped fight fifth-column activities 
on the home front and made us anxious 
to participate in bond-buying and other 
patriotic drives. Photographs were used 
to weld us more firmly to our allies and 
to widen the gap between us and the 
foe. In drawing such sweeping conclu- 
sions one has but to remember that 
every branch of the armed forces, and 
even the Red Cross, had its own photo- 
graphic units. Who, without being 
moved, can recall that great panorama, 
“Road to Victory,” which combined the 
talents of Carl Sandburg and Edward 
Steichen in a photographic master- 
piece? Who among us has not thrilled 
at one or more versions of Joe Rosen- 
thal’s famous picture, “Marines on Mt. 
Suribachi”? Reproduced more than any 
other the world has ever known, this 
photograph is undoubtedly one of the 
greatest propaganda pictures of all 
time, 

Photography, which gains its major 
importance as a weapon of war, has 
also proved its worth as powerful peace- 
time propaganda. A perusal of the Al- 
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bum of American History’ reveals that 
the picture program of the early illus- 
trated press closely paralleled editorial 
policy. Thus, a line engraving aroused 
Northern wrath against the Ku Klux 
Klan.’ Thus labor was shown in a de- 
rogatory light” or as martyrs.” 

Today, the situation is analogous. 
Most newspapers are criticized as hav- 
ing “pro-capital bias.” It is charged 
that violence is “played up” far more 
than the newsworthiness of the incident 
justifies. This all-embracing charge, of 
course, applies to photo-journalism as 
well as to the printed word. The de- 
duction is that riot and strike pictures 
appear all too often, and with a prom- 
inence out of proportion to their value 
as news. Prof. Burrus Dickinson de- 
clares that “news naturally emphasizes 
the overt aspects of the strike—vio- 
lence, inconvenience to the public, and 
possibilities of an early settlement. The 
worker’s grievances attract much less 
attention.” Prof. Dickinson’s statement 
advances at least one reason why riot 
and strike pictures “derogatory to 
labor” could conceivably appear with 
a frequency and prominence out of pro- 
portion to their value as news. 

There are, to be sure, numerous in- 
stances in which photo-journalism sus- 
tains an editorial campaign in behalf 
of labor, race equality, and other 
causes. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, to 
cite one example, believed that a Mis- 
souri Valley Authority like TVA would 
be a good thing. In a series of pictures 
showing the benefits of TVA it sought 
to sell the idea at home. On other occa- 


*See Vol. III, 1853 (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, 1946). 

*See Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa- 
per, Oct. 17, 1871. 

1 See strikers, Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, April 29, 1871. 

11 See sweatshop illustrations, 
Weekly, April 26, 1890. 

12 Burrus Dickinson, “The Influence of the 
Press in Labor Affairs,” JOURNALISM QUAR- 
TERLY, IX :276 (Sept. 1932). 
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sions the Post-Dispatch ran series on 
the smoke evil and the rat menace in 
St. Louis. 

Editorial, crusading, propagandizing 
photographs are not new. They have 
been used for many years. The camera, 
says Frank Luther Mott, dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, “has a devastating effective- 
ness in portraying evils. It is the best 
crusader of our times. Think of any 
abuse—social, economic, political—and 
sound and honest pictures which will 
bring the evils to our eyes suggest them- 
selves immediately.”” 


ROPAGANDA, as any other 

weapon, may be directed at the 
enemy or, in the hands of an opponent, 
it may be aimed at us. To increase its 
effectiveness in our hands, therefore, 
and to render it less potent for others, 
it behooves us to give serious thought 
to the propagandic characteristics of a 
photograph. We should know how pic- 
tures can be manipulated for our own 
benefit; we should learn how these 
processes when directed against us can 
be negated. 

Editor Paulson suggested one way in 
which enemy propaganda could be les- 
sened was to “view the handout picture 
with suspicion.” Taft makes the charge 
that: “Historians and writers (not ex- 
cluding newspaper men) have shown a 
singular disregard for documenting 
photographs. We believe,” he says, 
“that the photograph recreates the orig- 
inal scene with absolute fidelity to 
fact.” 

This, of course, is not always true. 
A publishers’ journal once remarked, 
“cameras do not lie, but liars sometimes 


8 Clifton C. Edom, ed., Third Annual 
Fifty-Print Echibition ae ted of Mis- 
souri Bulletin (Jan. 1946), p. 

% Robert Taft, Photography id the Amer- 
ican Scene (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1942), p. 317. 
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take pictures.” Knowing this, educator; 
and newspaper men should agree with 
Taft in his contention that “photo 
graphs purporting to have social, his 
toric or news significance should he 
authenticated.” Such a procedure would 
require, first of all, that we know the 
source of every picture used. 

To increase one’s knowledge of pho. 
to-propaganda, one would do well t 
give thought to convenient picture clas. 
sification. There is, for example, (1) 
the snapshot, (2) the pictorial print, 
(3) the so-called “documentary,” which 
has been discussed at some length, and 
(4) the advertising or commercial pho- 
tograph. The snapshot has little or no 
significance as propaganda. It has no 
axe to grind. Likely enough it is a pic. 
ture of mother or dad, and was mae 
as a simple record. The documentary 
picture with its accent on social, po 
litical, or economic evil usually does 
contain propaganda. Through tech 
nique, it spotlights the evil and ex 
cludes all phases of the picture which 
might weaken its purpose. The so-called 
pictorial print—the “art for art’s sake’ 
variety — often contains considerable 
hand work. A man or bird may be 
drawn in; a filter may be used to give 
an untrue sky effect. While most “pic- 
torials” are harmless, they are fal 
and fictitious, and should be so labeled. 

Most advertising pictures admittedly 
are selling pictures. They have a bil 
of goods or a service to sell, and they 
make no bones about it. Distortion, re 
touching — these are but two of the 
methods of making a merchandise look 
better than its competitor. There is 
nothing wrong with an advertising pit 
ture (if it is not a flagrant misrepre 
sentation of truth) within the confine 
of a paid advertisement. The commer 
cial photographer does nothing co 
trary to his own ethics when he uses é 


(Continued on Page 238) 





Photography in War 
And Peace 


By James A. Fosdick 


Not the least of many forward strides in photography 
during World War II were the visual aids developed 
to make classroom teaching speedier and more effec- 
tive, says the assistant professor of news photography 
at Kent State University, Ohio. 


HOTOGRAPHY during the war? 
“Oh, of course . . . the Army and 

Navy got all the film and made a lot of 
aerial and combat pictures.” That’s 
largely true, but how many persons 
realize fully just how important those 
pictures were? And how many know 
of the other valuable uses made of 
photography during the war, uses which 
are of continuing importance in time 
of peace? 

The visual training aids which helped 
prepare us, at home and abroad, to de- 
feat the Axis, the development of a 
special camera for photographing the 
cornea of the eye and checking treat- 
ment for severe eyestrain suffered by 
pilots... these and many similar uses, 
originated or expanded during the war, 
are of significance and value today, 
though the needs which fostered them 
have passed into history. This acceler- 
ation of progress in material things at 
a time when, morally and spiritually, 
civilization appeared to be galloping 
backward has, of course, been observed 
many times and in many fields. 

To list all the wartime uses of pho- 
tography by industry and by the serv- 
ices, would be rather tiresome and of 
questionable value. A discussion of 
some of the major wartime aspects of 
photography might be worthwhile, how- 
ever, because of the growing importance 
of pictures as a means of communica- 
tion. The popularity of picture maga- 
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zines and the high readership of pic- 
ture pages are proving the superiority 
of pictures over words as a vehicle for 
imparting information and ideas. Vis- 
ual training aids, which rely heavily on 
photographic methods of reproduction, 
are gaining acceptance as the answer 
to a vital need for more effective and 
more palatable teaching methods. 

As a means of acquiring and record- 
ing information about the Axis, pho- 
tography was probably as important 
as any other single factor which con- 
tributed to the winning of the war. To 
quote one observer (War Correspondent 
Ken Porter, from Popular Photogra- 
phy, Jan. 1944): 


The tactical importance of photography 
is tremendous. Information from recon- 
naissance views, which disclose troop 
concentrations, troop movements, the 
presence or absence of ships or other 
key military installations, can easily win 
a war. It was repeated study of photo- 
graphs that brought to light the fact that 
the Scharnhorst had been removed from 
Brest even though the same camouflage 
nets covered other ships where the 
Scharnhorst had previously been moored. 


High-ranking officers of all three 
branches of the service (air, sea, and 
land) will attest to the fact that accu- 
rate detailed information about enemy 
forces and enemy territories was vital 
to the success of every mission. Much 
of that information was procured by 
photographic means. 
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The aerial camera made possible the 
accurate mapping of extensive areas in 
a few hours, mapping that provided in- 
valuable data and that would have re- 
quired months or even years to prepare 
by any other means, even had we been 
permitted access to the territories in- 
volved. Stripped of weighty guns and 
armor and relying on speed alone as a 
protection against enemy attack, recon- 
naissance planes made innumerable 
swift dashes over enemy lines to secure 
information. By means of new tech- 
niques in speed processing which would 
probably amaze even the professional 
news photographer, sharp, detailed 
prints of the exposures were made 
available in a few minutes for study 
by staff officers. Had Edwin Land of 
the Polaroid corporation developed his 
“one-minute” picture process earlier, 
the time required to produce prints 
might have been even shorter. 

Infra-red photography and improved 
color film and processing solutions 
made possible the detection of camou- 
flage that would have been invisible to 
ordinary black-and-white film. Many of 
these new color processes, developed 
for the armed forces, are now available 
to civilian users who wish to process 
their own color films and to make their 
own color prints. 


Aerial stereoscopic photography, 
built upon the same principle as was 
the popular stereoscope of grandfath- 
er’s era, showed in perspective the ele- 
vations of terrain and the presence of 
objects on the ground that might not 
be so easily detected from single pho- 
tographs. This technique probably gave 
impetus to the development of the post- 
war stereo cameras which provide the 
three-dimensional effect so sought after 
by serious photographers, although the 
methods for securing this effect are 
slightly different in the two processes. 
The 16-millimeter “gun camera,” so- 
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called because it operated automatically 
when the pilot fired the guns of his 
fighter plane, recorded on film hits and 
near-misses as Yankee flyboys zoomed 
their Thunderbolts or Mustangs after 
Focke-Wulfs and Zeros. Thousands of 
these cameras, discharged from the 
service like the pilots who manned 
them, are being disposed of as surplus 
property through official government 
channels. Essentially the same as the 
models used by many amateurs and 
also for making most educational films, 
these cameras can easily be modified 
for use in the ordinary movie manner. 

Valuable assistance by means of 
small photographs made unobtrusively 
was rendered O. S. S. and other special 
agents by a small camera no larger 
than a matchbox, produced especially 
for the armed forces. A similar camera, 
which makes pictures capable of some 
enlargement, is now on the civilian 
market for those who desire the utmost 
in compactness. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that this camera mite, which uses 
16 millimeter movie film, would be of 
any practical value to the pictorial 
journalist because of the small film 
size. 


MOST important phase of service 

photography was the steady pro- 
duction of combat pictures—still and 
motion pictures both—turned out by 
service photographers throughout the 
war years. Unlike the technically fine 
photos produced by commercial pho- 
tographers in the United States for 
bond drives, posters, etc., these pic: 
tures were made during actual combat 
at the risk of the lensman’s life. They 
provided “live” material for interesting 
combat bulletins and communiqué: 
which served to orient the fighting man, 
and, since they were occasionally re 
leased for civilian consumption, gave 
those on the home front on-the-spot re 
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porting of what their boys were going 
through. They played an important role 
in building soldier and civilian morale. 

The still pictures produced by com- 
bat photographers of all branches sup- 
plemented those made by accredited 
war correspondent - photographers for 
the daily press and the picture maga- 
tines and syndicates. As a permanent 
picture record of the greatest war the 
world has yet struggled through, these 
pictures tell a gripping, graphic story 
more clearly and concisely than words 
could ever do. Joe: Rosenthal’s memo- 
rable picture of the flag-raising on Iwo 
Jima probably sold more bonds and 
stimulated morale more effectively than 
all the editorials written during the 
war. 

Positive identification of personnel 
was, of course, vitally needed in the 
services and in war industries, and here 
again photography made its contribu- 
tion in the way of millions of identifi- 
cation photos. Even the photo-booths 
maintained in post exchanges for the 
soldier who wanted a picture of him- 
self to send home served as a morale 
booster. 

Documentation of equipment as well 
as personnel also was a job for the 
camera. In all branches of the service 
as well as in industry both movies and 
still pictures were made during tests 
of equipment and materiel and then 
studied carefully in an attempt to dis- 
cover possibilities of failure and also to 
develop improvements before the items 
were shipped to the fighting man. Spe- 
cial techniques such as photographs by 
X-ray were utilized to show stresses and 
strains which might not be evidenced 
by ordinary photography or even by 
the usual testing procedures. Carefully 
edited movies demonstrating the correct 
methods for installing and repairing 
equipment were made by many manu- 
acturers and were packed with the 
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equipment before shipping to the prov- 
ing grounds or the front. 

Another relatively new use for pho- 
tography helped speed production by 
providing a faster and more accurate 
method of tracing patterns for parts 
of planes and equipment of all types. 
Photographs of the parts or the blue- 
prints were made to scale and projected 
in actual size onto a sensitive photo- 
emulsion which had been applied to the 
material from which the part was to be 
made. Subsequent development pro- 
vided an accurate pattern indelibly re- 
corded. This time-saving technique is 
helping our postwar production efforts 
also. 

It is in the field of audio-visual train- 
ing aids, however, that war photogra- 
phy played an outstandingly interesting 
role, a role of especial concern to the 
alert teacher of journalism who is eager 
to adopt more effective teaching tech- 
niques. 

It is unnecessary to define the term 
“visual training aids” beyond saying 
that the term includes any teaching aid 
which makes use of the student’s seeing 
ability. 

The most familiar visual aid mate- 
rials are moving pictures (usually 16 
mm.) both silent and sound, film slides, 
and film strips, the latter sometimes ac- 
companied by a recorded commentary. 
This supplement is not generally advis- 
able since it tends to make the presen- 
tation appear to be “canned” and is 
not flexible enough to be adaptable to 
the personality of the individual in- 
structor. In addition to these, charts 
and maps (often reproduced in quan- 
tity by photographic means), still pic- 
tures, models, and even the blackboard 
as a last resort, fall under the heading 
of visual aids. 

It has been learned by the armed 
forces and by civilian schools which 
have pioneered in the development of 
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visual aids that the most satisfactory 
results are achieved when a separate 
department is organized to produce and 
present the material in close coopera- 
tion with the instructor. Such a depart- 
ment also maintains a central film li- 
brary of visual aid material and is the 
agency for procuring visual materials 
from outside sources. Under such a 
setup the instructor, after consultation 
with the visual aids director, decides 
what visual material is needed for most 
effective presentation of his subject 
matter, and the visual aids department 
produces or procures it for him. When 
the material is ready for use and has 
been approved by the instructor, trained 
personnel (they may be students study- 
ing visual education methods) are made 
available to operate projectors, etc., 
leaving the instructor free to prepare 
and deliver his accompanying lecture 
material. 


ISUAL aids have been found to be 

most effective as far as retention 
by the student is concerned when they 
are preceded by a summary of what 
the student is to see, with important 
items stressed. 

Realizing from the first a serious 
shortage of adequately prepared in- 
structors to train the millions of men 
needed to wage a successful war, both 
the Army and Navy spared no pains or 
expense to provide the most modern 
teaching aids that could be devised in 
order to do a faster, better job of teach- 
ing more men and women than had 
ever before been enrolled in a war 
training program. 


Some idea of the training problem 
confronting the services can be derived 
from these words of General H. H. Ar- 
nold, former chief of the Army Air 
Forces, in his report to the Secretary 
of War, dated January 4, 1944: 


The overall program of the Army Air 
Forces was designed on the basis of g 
plan to give us overwhelming air supe. 
riority over our enemies in the shortest 
possible time. 

There was no question as to whether 
the training program could be carried 
out; the Army Air Forces had to be. 
come the largest single educational or. 
ganization in existence in a very short 
time. Facilities were secured, teachers 
were hired, and textbooks were written 
while the first classes were being held, 
At the start there was little training 
equipment, such as bombsights, naviga- 
tors’ sextants, or drift meters. Worst of 
all, actual planes were lacking. Instruc. 
tors were somewhat in the position of a 
man teaching another to swim by show. 
ing him a glass of water, but we impro- 
vised until teaching materials were 
ready, working with mock-ups and syn- 


thetic aids. 


Such inadequacies of teachers and 
teaching materials (many civilian 
schools are now facing the same prob- 
lem) were typical of the situation in 
all branches of the service and in war 
industry, too. The importance of the 
training film in war production was 
summarized by former FSA Adminis. 
trator Paul V. McNutt at the opening 
of the premier demonstration of the 
Office of Education war training films 
on December 28, 1943, in Washington: 


A secret training weapon, which puts 
war industry workers on the production 
lines in one-quarter to one-third less 
time has been developed by the U. S. 
Office of Education . . . in cooperation 
with the War Manpower Commission. 

This shortcut to production is a new 
type of training film. Educators tell us 
experience with these new films shows 
that they not only cut training time, but 
also substantially increase retention of 
what is taught. 


It should be understood from the out- 
set of any discussion on the use of 
training films and similar visual aid 
material that the aids are not intended 
to supplant planned instruction by the 
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teacher, but should supplement and 
strengthen it by presenting and em- 
phasizing material not suitable for ef- 
fective presentation by the ordinary 
lecture method. 

That the services attached great im- 
portance to the value of films in the 
rapid conversion of John Q. Public to 
G. I. Joe can be deduced from statis- 
tics showing how many films were pro- 
duced and at what cost. These figures 
released by the Navy are indicative of 
what was done in the way of instruc- 
tion films by the armed forces: 


Motion picture subjects produced by 
the Navy from December 1941, through 
May 1946, for the Navy, 1808. 

Film strip subjects produced by the 
Navy from December 1941, through May 
1946, for the Navy, 2526. 


Navy expenditures for production 
and distribution of motion pictures and 
slide training films for the fiscal years 
1942 through 1946 were as follows: 


In addition, the services of Holly- 
wood’s top directors and studios were 
secured for the production of special 
training films. Throughout the war, of 
course, the film industry produced 
movies especially for the armed forces in 
addition to their regular output of enter- 
tainment movies for both civilian and 
military consumption. The morale value 
of these movies was incalculable. Movie 
projectors, screens, etc., were standard 
equipment on shipboard and in all 
service units in order that these movies, 
as well as training films, could be seen 
and enjoyed by American fighting men 
all over the world. 

Army Air Forces research on the 
alue of training aids has come up 
‘ith some facts which should help 
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guide teachers in planning methods of 
more effective presentation of subject 
matter: 


Training aids experts estimate that 
synthetic trainers, which are only one 
type of training aid, saved the AAF 
$129,000,000 and 524 lives during the 
war. While these estimates are admit- 
tedly very rough, they nevertheless in- 
dicate the importance of this phase of 
AAF training. 

Training aids such as mock-ups, syn- 
thetic trainers, film strips, movies; text- 
books, and posters were essential to ef- 
fective training for a number of reasons. 
They served as substitutes for scarce 
operational equipment. They guided in- 
experienced or poorly trained instructors. 
They helped to standardize training. 

If the complete operational situation 
was too difficult for beginners, training 
aids made it possible for them to start 
by learning part-skills which could be 
consolidated to produce the final skill 
required. If unstable operational condi- 
tions made it impossible to repeat a prac- 
tice situation exactly, thus preventing a 
student from obtaining a measure of his 
proficiency and benefiting from his 
past errors, training aids provided a 
stabilized training situation. 


HAT are the possibilities of 

adapting these audio-visual teach- 
ing techniques developed during the war 
to peacetime teaching of journalism? 
Teachers of reporting probably would 
like to take their classes on a tour of 
the New York Times, to show them 
first-hand how a big city daily is edited 
and published. Many who might desire 
to do so find it impossible for several 
reasons, including distance and the ex- 
pense involved. But would not a good 
movie filmed in the New York Times 
plant for the purpose of garnering this 
information for student journalists do 
the job as well? The chances are that 
the film might do an even better job 
than a personal tour because of the 
ability of a movie to concentrate atten- 
tion on one subject or process at a 
time. 
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And how about a good training film 
or film strip to illustrate a discussion 
of the new facsimile process, or the 
latest in telephoto equipment, or mod- 
ern typography? To be sure, in many 
instances films are improperly used as 
a substitute for practical work by the 
student, but might not they save time 
by giving the student a preview of what 
equipment he is to see and work with 

. a conditioner and trainer for the 
actual article, if it can be procured? 
In many cases, of course, the actual 
equipment cannot be procured. 

Most colleges and universities which 
do not make use of audio-visual mate- 
rial in their instruction usually point 
to the “prohibitive costs” in securing 
either the material itself or the equip- 
ment for making such aids. It is true, 
of course, that movie and slide pro- 
jectors, screens, darkrooms and labs, 
and other such equipment and facili- 
ties for presenting and making visual 
aids cannot be had “for the asking.” 
This is not strictly true at the present, 
however, for educational institutions 
fall into a preferred category insofar 
as government surplus property is con- 
cerned, with the result that many 
schools have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to acquire valuable train- 
ing aid equipment released by the serv- 
ices at a fraction of its original cost. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of 
“GI Training Versus Civilian Educa- 
tion” (Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, April 1947) has been made 
by J. W. Giachino, associate professor 
of industrial education and supervisor 
of aviation training, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Professor Giachino emphasizes 
that the extensive use of synthetic train- 
ing aids by the armed services has 
given tremendous impetus to the audio- 
visual school of teaching. Certainly 
schools should be able to profit from 
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this large-scale experiment in modem 
teaching methods. Of the services using 
visual aids, Giachino states: 


If any serviceman is interrogated to. 
day, one thing he will unhesitatingly 
stress is the manner in which his lear. 
ing was simplified and accelerated 
through the many sight impression de. 
vices used by his instructors. Not only 
was his learning made easier, but visual 
material provided greater motivation for 
learning and enabled him to better un. 
derstand and master basic essentials, 


With a majority of the present stu. 
dent population in colleges and univer. 
sities consisting of veterans, it can 
hardly be denied that civilian schools are 
in the position of having to measure up to 
the standards of teaching efficiency set 
by service schools. Although it is prob- 
ably true that the armed forces did not 
originate any heretofore unknown teach- 
ing techniques, it must be admitted that 
they did make tremendous progress in 
simplifying teaching methods. With 
many student-veterans still confused by 
their war experience as well as by their 
return to the problems of civilianhood, 
it hardly seems fair to expect them to be 
receptive to traditional “lecture-discus 
sion-examination” methods of teaching 
when they are aware that more effective 
and more palatable techniques are pos 
sible. 

Especially now, when there are more 
students to teach and fewer experienced 
instructors to teach them, is it good 
common sense to improve and perfect 
our teaching methods. Swamped by 
students and suffering from lack of 
classroom space and living quarters, 
colleges and universities should no 
consider the emergency met when they 
manage to find places for all to live 
and learn. A school’s primary functio 
is to teach, and to teach as efficiently 
and thoroughly as it can. The vitd 
teaching role played by photography 
during the war is a peacetime role al» 
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Legal Liabilities 
For Pictures 


By Frank Thayer 


Professor of journalism at the University of Wisconsin, 
member of the Illinois bar, and author of a leading 
textbook on law of the press, Dr. Thayer illustrates 
the legal aspects of photo-journalism with a series of 


concrete cases. 


VERY photograph published pos- 

sesses contingent liabilities. It is 
well, therefore, to know what legal haz- 
ards are faced in the making and dis- 
tribution of photographs. These haz- 
ards are present whether the photog- 
rapher or the publisher is aware of 
their existence. By his acts the hazards 
may be increased and definite legal lia- 
bility established. 

It is true that freedom of the press 
is guaranteed by both the federal and 
the state constitutions and that the law 
is exceedingly liberal in permitting 
news, feature articles, and photographic 
presentation in newspapers and maga- 
zines. But freedom of the press is not 
an absolute right; it is a relative right. 
Absence of legal liability obtains only 
so long as the right of freedom does 
not interfere with other rights for the 
protection of the government, a cor- 
poration, or the individual citizen. 

In this modern age, with tabloid pic- 
ture newspapers and hungry editors 
eager to secure effective photographs, 
amateur and professional photograph- 
ers have available a ready market for 
especially timely, exclusive, or unusual 
pictures. The more intimate the pic- 
ture, the more valuable its reader in- 
terest, according to some mistaken jour- 
nalistic philosophy. Sometimes the aim 
seems to be to use any picture if it 
barely comes within the law. 
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There are always questionable or 
borderline cases on the use of photo- 
graphs, but the photographer should 
know the basic legal fundamentals that 
protect the person photographed, the 
photographer, and the publisher. 

Questions in this field center on the 
taking of the picture, the ownership of 
the picture, and the publishing of the 
picture. 

In the taking of the picture, the 
photographer has no right to commit 
trespass to gain a position so that he 
can have a view of his objective or ob- 
tain a better focus. Ordinarily, this 
problem is not a serious one except in 
time of war when military installations 
are heavily guarded. Any deliberate 
trespass into private quarters of a busi- 
ness or a home even in peacetime 
would be a violation of the law. The 
offense would be chargeable to the pho- 
tographer. In case of a photograph of 
a military establishment, the photo- 
graphic plate might be confiscated and 
the photographer arrested. 

Taking pictures in a courtroom in- 
volves a possible conflict with the law. 
If a reporter creates a disturbance in 
the courtroom he may be cited for di- 
rect contempt. To protect a person 
charged with crime, the court may rule 
that no pictures be taken in the court- 
room; if, however, the photographer 
takes pictures despite the court’s in- 
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struction, he will be liable for a con- 
tempt charge. To allow pictures to be 
taken of a prisoner on trial for murder 
might be an injustice to the prisoner. 
In the minds of witnesses, a certainty 
might be created that the prisoner on 
trial is guilty and witnesses yet to ap- 
pear might think that identification of 
the prisoner was more complete after 
having seen his picture in the press. 

The ownership of the picture involves 
the law of copyright. If an amateur 
photographer wishes to take a picture 
for his own use or enjoyment, he owns 
the photographic negative itself and so 
long as he does not publish the photo- 
graph he is protected by common law 
copyright. If he takes a picture of spe- 
cial value on the basis of news or ar- 
tistic value and wishes to protect his 
property right in the picture even 
though it later be published, he can 
secure a statutory copyright which per- 
mits a photographer to enjoy the prof- 
its of a picture widely sold or pub- 
lished. As a practical procedure, he 
might sell the picture to a commercial 
photographer or a picture news service, 
which in turn might obtain its own 
copyright under the Federal Copyright 
Act of 1909 and its amendments. 


HERE is a sharp distinction be- 

tween right of ownership in a pic- 
ture and the right to publish the pic- 
ture. One may take a picture and own 
the negative; he may do with the neg- 
ative what he pleases. That picture is 
his private, personal property. On the 
other hand, if a person has his photo- 
graph taken by a commercial photog- 
rapher and pays for a number of pic- 
tures selected from one of the proofs, 
he owns the prints, although the com- 
mercial photographer owns the photo- 
graphic plate. The commercial photog- 
rapher, however, does not have the 
right to develop and sell to a third 
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party a print of this picture. The righ 
of publication lies in the person whog 
photograph is taken or who pays for 
the photograph. 

Concerning the rights of publication 
some complicated problems arise. |j 
one has a photograph he may publish 
the picture, as in the case of a news. 
paper or magazine publisher, or he may 
offer the photograph for sale. There js 
no restriction in the first instance. Upon 
publication of the picture, the contin. 
gent liabilities of libel, privacy, and 
contempt arise. 

A photograph may injure another’ 
reputation and so subject both the pho. 
tographer and the publisher to a libel 
action for damages. Libel may be either 
civil or criminal. Civil libel is a publi. 
cation, expressed in either printing o 
writing, or by signs, diagrams, cartoons, 
or pictures, tending to blacken the rep- 
utation of a living person so as to ex 
pose him to public hatred, contempt, or 
ridicule.* Criminal libel is such defa- 
mation that tends to cause a breach of 
the peace and that is prosecuted by the 
state. Special forms of criminal libel 
are obscene libel, blasphemous libel, 
and seditious libel. 

In an action for civil libel, it is nec 
essary for the offended party or plain 
tiff to establish that the libel was pub 
lished, that the publication is defame 
tory, and that there is identification of 
the plaintiff. It is not necessary to prove 
malice, for in defamation malice is pre 
sumed; special damages need not be 
proved. When there is actual ill wil 
or hatred in the publication of the i: 
belous words or pictures, actual malice 
may be proved and special damage 
established. 

Strictly, there is at common law n0 
crime of seditious libel in the United 
States, though the Federal Espionag 


1 Frank Thayer, Legal Control of the Pret 
(1944), p. 171. 
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Act serves to some degree the same 
purpose, particularly in time of war. 
The Alien Registration Act passed by 
Congress in 1940 and state syndicalism 
laws attempt to control seditious activ- 
ity. Prosecution for blasphemous libel 
‘s not common, but prosecution for ob- 
senity or obscene libel is relatively 
common. The United States Post Office 
bars obscene pictures from the mails, 
and if a publication uses obscene pic- 
tures, it may be denied second-class 
mailing privileges. 

An obscene picture may be defined 
as one which tends to deprave or cor- 
rupt those whose minds are susceptible 
to immoral influences, particularly 
those who are young, ignorant, or lack- 
ing in control of sexual impulses, who 
would be likely to come into contact 
with such presentations. 

Either the taking of a picture or the 
publication of a picture may involve 
privacy. Various definitions of privacy 
are current; originally, it was consid- 
ered as the right to be let alone. An- 
other conception is that the violation 
of privacy is an infringement of per- 
sonality. Gradually broadened, privacy 
may be defined as the right of seclusion 
as to one’s person, name, or representa- 
tion of self. Only a few states recog- 
nize privacy as a separate, private, legal 
injury or tort. But in the current, en- 
larged concept of privacy, relief for its 
violation may be administered on 
grounds of common law copyright, 
property right, or violation of contract. 

The use of a picture for purposes of 
trade or advertising, when there is no 
consent of the person whose photograph 
is used, is a clear violation of privacy; 
this definition of privacy is well estab- 
lished, having been given statutory rec- 
ognition by the Civil Rights Act of New 
York.’ A study of adjudicated cases in- 


? Ibid., p. 379. 
Art. V., Sections 50, 51, Civil Rights, 
N. Y. Law 1909, Consol. Laws, c. 6. 
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dicates however that a violation of pri- 
vacy may result also from a wrongful 
use of a private manuscript or a name 
not definitely of news value at the time 
of publication. 

It has already been noted how the 
taking of a picture may be contemptu- 
ous, particularly in taking pictures in 
a courtroom during the progress of a 
trial. But also the publication of a pic- 
ture may be contemptuous.* 


ie MAKE clear some of the legal 
problems in the taking and publica- 
tion of pictures, a group of hypothetical 
circumstances may well be given here.’ 

1. In the trial of a gangster for vio- 
lation of income tax regulations the 
judge at the beginning of the trial an- 
nounced that special caution would be 
necessary because of the importance of 
the case and the notorious character of 
the defendant. After the trial had pro- 
ceeded for about two weeks, a deputy 
marshal discovered that the defendant’s 
former bodyguard, who had been at- 
tending court every day and sitting as 
near the defendant as possible, carried 
an automatic pistol. The court ordered 
the former bodyguard to hand the pis- 
tol to the bailiff. As the bodyguard 
complied with this order, a newspaper 
photographer snapped a picture. When 
the picture was published in the after- 
noon newspaper, it was clear that the 
picture was taken at such an angle 
that it appeared as if the pistol was 
pointed directly at the judge. Could the 
photographer and his city editor be 
cited for contempt of court? 


Answer. Yes. Both the act of the 
photographer in taking the picture and 


4Ee Parte Sturm, 152 Md. 114, 136 A. 
$12, 51 A. L. R. 356 (1927). 
5 Based in re on problems in Instruc- 


tional Manual for Law of the Press by 
Frank Thayer. 
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the publication of the threatening pic- 
ture in the newspaper constituted con- 
tempt of court. The court had men- 
tioned especially that caution was 
needed in the conduct of the trial but 
despite this the photographer took the 
picture. The publication of the picture, 
showing the bodyguard handing the 
pistol to the bailiff, indicated a threat 
to the administration of justice through 
the possible plot of gangster henchmen 
to protect themselves by violent means 
if necessary, even in the courtroom. 

2. In connection with a kidnaping 
case, a newspaper published by mistake 
a picture of a convict in the Ohio pen- 
itentiary as connected with the crime. 
The facts were that the inmate in the 
penitentiary was not identified with the 
kidnaping case. Could the prisoner re- 
cover for libel? 

Answer. Yes. The man was held up 
as an object of ridicule, contempt, and 
hatred. A newspaper publishing a pho- 
tograph in connection with a libelous 
story is responsible even though the 
name under the picture is not the name 
of the plaintiff and the facts as given 
in the story do not indicate that the 
prisoner was connected with the kid- 
naping. 

3. A news photographer at an 
amusement park saw a motion picture 
starlet eating hot dogs in front of a 
concession stand. She was dressed in a 
bathing suit and with a hot dog stick- 
ing out of her mouth made an amusing, 
undignified though somewhat attractive 
picture. The photographer took a pic- 
ture which was used in the next day’s 
issue. The question arises whether any 
legal right of the girl has been broken. 

Answer. No. If the photographer did 
not trespass on any property to get the 
picture, he did not violate any of the 
girl’s legal rights. Evidently she was 
standing in a public place and so the 
photographer could take that picture 


or any other picture which he could se 
so long as he did not trespass on pr. 
vate property. The fact that the gir 
appeared rather undignified, eating th 
hot dog, does not libel the girl. 

4. A news photographer happens 
along a main thoroughfare as a woma 
jumps from the tenth story of an office 
building. She lands almost in front of 
the photographer and he takes her pic. 
ture. She is dead and lies in a rather 
undignified position. May the newspa. 
per use this picture? 

Answer. Yes. The picture was taken 
in a public place and even though it 
does not reflect credit upon the woman, 
the photographer has not violated the 
law. The use of the picture was in 
connection with a current news event 
and the picture was taken in a public 
place. 

5. Betty Hoople, a motion pictur 
actress, disembarked from a ship a 
the Cunard docks. She was affection 
ately greeted by a prominent New York 
broker, whose wife was suing him for 
divorce. Did the photographer have 1 
right to take this picture? 

Answer. Yes. The picture was taken 
in a semi-public place. It might em- 
barrass the husband but a newspaper 
could use the picture without liability. 
The law of privacy was not violated, 
for the action took place on a dock to 
which those meeting passengers wert 
permitted to enter. There was no libel 
in the fact that she was greeted affec: 
tionately by a gentleman. Her name wa 
news. 

6. In a Boy Scout camp a cham: 
pionship boxer appeared. A newspape! 
photographer took the boxer’s picture 
as he entered the ring with a sparring 
partner. Is there any liability in the 
use of this picture? 

Answer. Whether there- is liability 
depends upon the use made of the pit 
ture. If the picture were used in the 
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sports columns of a nearby metropolitan 
newspaper, there would be no liability. 
The boxer was a name in the news and 
his appearance at the camp was news- 
worthy. However, if the particular pic- 
ture were sold to an advertising agency 
which used the picture of the boxer in 
an advertisement for a magazine pub- 
lished in the state of New York, with- 
out the written consent of the boxer, 
the advertising agency and the news- 
paper could be sued on the ground of 
violation of privacy. 

7. If a co-ed at Cornell University 
sat for her graduation photograph at a 
commercial photographer’s studio and 
if months later her photograph ap- 
peared in an advertisement as “a sweet 
girl graduate who endorses the use of 
a certain fountain pen,” would there be 
a violation of her right of privacy? 


Answer. Yes, when, according to the 
laws of New York, she had not given 
her written consent to such use of the 
photograph. In states in which there is 
no such statutory recognition of pri- 
vacy, the courts could find other 
grounds to give compensatory relief 
for this offense. The photographer com- 
mitted a breach of contract with the 
girl who ordered and paid for the pic- 
tures. On the ground that her picture 
was her own, her common law right of 
copyright would be violated. 

8. If a photographer takes an un- 
usual news picture and wishes to pro- 
tect his right to the picture, how may 
he do so? 

Answer. He may apply for a statu- 
tory copyright under the Federal Copy- 
right Act of 1909 and its amendments 
and file one copy of the photograph 
with the Register of Copyrights, Copy- 
right Office, Washington, D. C. Notice 
should be placed on or be attached to 
the photograph, stating, “Copyright 
1947 by Jack Smith.” 


9. A picture magazine editor wished 
to have photographs of life on the cam- 
pus of a certain university. He in- 
structed his photographer to get some 
“hot stuff’ and this was exactly what 
the photographer tried to do. It hap- 
pens that on a near-by lake road boys 
fortunate enough to have cars take 
their girl friends out and park along 
the shores of the lake. Everyone should 
know that “necking” is the attraction 
of this parking area. The photographer 
stole along the shore line and heard 
affectionate whispers in a parked car. 
With his speed camera working per- 
fectly he obtained a picture of the cap- 
tain of the football team kissing the 
queen of the military ball, whose en- 
gagement was announced several days 
before to the editor of the humor mag- 
azine of the university. If the picture 
magazine used this picture, would there 
be any legal violation? 

Answer. Recovery for use of such 
picture would be unlikely. The students 
were parked in a public place and 
moreover there is no legal offense in 
kissing. The fact that the girl’s engage- 
ment might be jeopardized would make 
little difference. She took that chance 
when she made a date with the football 
player. 

10. There was a mass murder of a 
family and a suicide “back of the 
yards.” The newspapers were unable 
to obtain any pictures. On the day of 
the funerals, the city editor sent out a 
cub reporter, telling him that if he did 
not get some pictures he would be dis- 
charged. The boy went to the correct 
address and found that the house was 
closed but that a basement window was 
unlocked. He entered through this win- 
dow and secured a dozen or more pic- 
tures of the family showing the father, 
mother, and the children individually 
and collectively. There were anniver- 
sary, confirmation, and reunion pic- 
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tures. The reporter’s paper had a pro- 
fusion of pictures, but the husband of 
one of the daughters who did not live 
at the home of her parents was very 
angry and threatened to institute crim- 
inal proceedings against the reporter. 
Would there be a basis for such prose- 
cution? 

Answer. Yes. The reporter committed 
larceny and was subject to arrest, fine, 
and imprisonment. Even though the 
taking of a picture from a private 
dwelling or an office may secure a scoop 
for the newspaper, such a “picture 
snatching” procedure is against the 
law. 

It is well for the news photographer 
to know the fundamentals of the law 
affecting ownership and use of photo- 
graphs and then to exercise common 
sense and good taste. 


* * * 


Rise of Photo-Journalism 
(Continued from Page 206) 


and its operator, at any evil aspect of 
society which deserves it. 

The picture journalists are also at 
least vaguely aware of their responsi- 
bility to posterity. They are certain that 
the future historian, delving into this 
age, is going to tap richer source ma- 
terial because this was the age of the 
camera and the picture story. He is 
not only going to see how our wars 
were fought; he is going to have a pic- 
torial record of the social, economic 
and political crises which brought them 
about. He is going to see with his own 
eyes how bitter life was in the dust 
bowl; how brutal was enslavement un- 
der the Nazis; how devastating was the 
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atomic bomb (if the next ones don't 
destroy all our picture files). 

But he is also going to see how Ip. 
grid Bergman dressed for dinner, how 
Franklin Roosevelt chewed a hot dog, 
and how Senator Vandenberg smoked 
a cigar. 

One of the photo-journalist’s greatest 
assets is that the rich, the famous, and 
the powerful are just as glad to have 
their pictures taken and printed as js 


the president of the Kewanee Kiwanis 
Club. 


History of Photo-Propaganda 
(Continued from Page 226) 


wide-angle or telephoto lens to achieve 
the distorted, but desired effect. He, 
like the documentarian, is accenting. 
The tools may be different, and the bill 
of goods publicized may be miles apart. 
Both types of pictures, however, are 
propaganda. 

Let us repeat, there is nothing wrong 
with the advertising pictures if they re- 
main in their own back yard. It is only 
when they masquerade under false col- 
ors that they become a menace. Cap- 
tain Steichen has said, “it is not the 
picture, but the way in which it is used, 
which makes it propaganda.” 

The editor who brags of throwing 
written publicity handouts into the 
nearest waste basket, many times is 
duped into using a propaganda picture. 
If he uses a handout picture, and is 
fully aware of its potentialities for 
good or bad, it is his business. If he 
uses one through ignorance, however, 
it is time some one opened his eyes. 





Can Press Photography 


Be Taught? 


By Floyd G. Arpan 


The answer is “yes” if equipment is adequate and 
instructor knows his craft, says the editor of this 
special section. Mr. Arpan is associate professor of 
journalism in charge of photography courses at North- 
western’s Medill School of Journalism. 


QUESTION uppermost in the 

minds of many editors these days, 
as they try to meet the ever-growing 
demand of readers for more and better 
pictures is this: Can schools of jour- 
nalism train men and women to be 
capable press photographers? 

For it has become obvious that if 
photography is to play an increasingly 
important role in newspapers and mag- 
azines, a source of supply for trained 
personnel must be established. It no 
longer is feasible to depend on pro- 
moted “squeegee” boys, self-trained 
amateurs, or “converted” commercial 
photographers to do a professional job 
of press photography. The demand now 
is for men and women whose training 
embraces not only a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of photography, but also 
a thorough understanding of (1) both 
written and pictorial reporting, (2) the 
psychology of handling people, and (3) 
reader interest problems involving pic- 
torial subject matter and display. 

There are some editors, brought up 
in the “type-only” school, who still are 
resisting the trend toward greater pic- 
torial display in newspapers and mag- 
azines. But there is ample evidence that 
pictorial journalism just now is com- 
ing into its own and that it will be- 
come more important in the immediate 
future. Reader interest surveys show 
that photographs have high attention 
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and story-telling value and that pic- 
tures now must be considered as an in- 
tegral part of any story rather than 
merely a decorative embellishment to 
be used or discarded as space permits. 
Thus all editorial, layout, and make-up 
personnel, in addition to the traditional 
training in typography, should have a 
working knowledge of photography and 
photographic problems in order to han- 
dle their jobs intelligently. 

Since schools of journalism now are 
training many of the men and women 
who will be occupying positions of jour- 
nalistic importance in a few years, it 
might be well to investigate what is 
being done and what can be done by 
these schools to meet the demand for 
training in photo journalism. 

Many universities offer a basic course 
in photography. However these are 
usually restricted to chemistry, physics, 
and art departments. Schools of jour- 
nalism have been slow to establish pho- 
tographic courses. A few have set up a 
course in fundamentals of photography. 
Only one or two, however, have estab- 
lished a worthwhile course in press pho- 
tography. Apparently there is no great 
enthusiasm for photographic instruction 
among journalism school administra- 
tors. Or, if such interest does exist, its 
fulfillment is prohibited by the high 
cost of setting up and equipping a good 
instructional laboratory. 
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While many schools list basic press 
photography courses in their catalogs, 
these courses are little more than cam- 
pus amateur camera clubs. Lack of 
equipment and trained teaching per- 
sonnel places these courses far below 
the standard normally set for other 
professional journalism courses. In sev- 
eral instances schools have indicated that 
they possessed only one press-type cam- 
era and that students who take the 
photography course complete their as- 
signments by using a variety of cam- 
eras ranging from $1.98 box brownies 
to $500 Leicas, with film sizes varying 
from 35 mm. to 8x 10 inches. A course 
offered under such circumstances can 
be fairly successful in getting some of 
the fundamentals of photography over 
to the students, but at best it lacks the 
coordinated professional approach and 
training possible if all students had 
access to press photographic equip- 
ment. Since a majority of all photo- 
graphs for publication are taken with 
the speed graphic camera, this camera 
should be considered standard equip- 
ment in any photographic laboratory 
seeking to train students for photo- 
graphic work on newspapers or maga- 
zines. 

In a survey of schools of journalism 
photographic facilities made _ shortly 
before the war, the writer found that 
many of the laboratories lacked neces- 
sary equipment for adequately teaching 
even small photography classes. The 
war prevented the securing of addi- 
tional equipment because of photo- 
graphic demands from the working 
press and the military services. Much 
of this material is still difficult to ob- 
tain, and with the current extreme 
shortage of film and flash bulbs, most 
school laboratories have found it diffi- 
cult to offer a first-class professional 
course. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
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it is almost impossible for all or eve, 
a majority of journalism schools 
meet the challenge currently made by 
Basil L. Walters, executive editor of 
the Knight Newspapers, that “No ma 
or woman should be permitted to have 
a journalism degree unless he or she 
has had at least an _ indoctrination 
course in photography.” Not only are 
most journalism schools inadequately 
equipped and prepared at the present 
time to give even a good basic course, 
but also advanced courses, and partic. 
ularly press photography courses, seem 
to be impossible of attainment in the 
immediate future. Even if equipment 
were available, it is unlikely that many 
schools would consider it advisable or 
possible to make the heavy financial 
outlay necessary now to establish a well. 
equipped laboratory. Rough estimates 
on the cost of setting up such a lab. 
oratory are from ten to twelve thousand 
dollars. 

It appears, therefore, that there will 
be little increase in the next few years 
in the quantity or quality of photo 
graphic training now being offered by 
journalism schools. 


N THE QUESTION of whether 

journalism schools, properly 
equipped photographically, can ade 
quately train students for photographic 
jobs on newspapers and magazines, the 
answer is definitely “Yes.” 

The experience of the Medill School 
of Journalism may be used to illus 
trate the possibilities of such training 
and perhaps serve as a model for 
schools contemplating the establish- 
ment of photo courses. When Ken- 
neth E. Olson became dean at Medill 
in 1938, he made a survey of the 
courses being offered. Of the photog: 
raphy course he said: “Either offer 4 
good course or none at all.” Up until 
that time the course had been given 
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Can Press Photography Be Taught? 


in a rented commercial lab in town, 
only one speed graphic camera was 
available, and students did their work 
with a variety of personally owned cam- 
eras. 

The first step in setting up the pres- 
ent professional photography course 
was to call a meeting of editors, chief 
photographers, and photo editors on 
Chicago newspapers and several maga- 
zines. Two questions were asked of 
these men: (1) Do you think Medill 
should provide photographic training 
for students who plan to go into publi- 
cations work? and (2) Will you help 
set up the program? 

It was agreed that Medill should set 
up the photographic courses and that 
such courses would help provide pho- 
tographers not only with fundamental 
press photography information but also 
with well-grounded educational back- 
grounds similar to that offered to the 
reportorial staff. The editors were in- 
terested in securing high calibre men 
and women for photographic positions. 
The editors of the smaller magazines 
were particularly enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of such training. About 
fifteen categories of pictures were 
listed which news and magazine pho- 
tographers are usually called upon to 
take and several sample assignments 
within the range of campus photog- 
raphers were worked out for each cate- 
gory. Suggestions were made also for 
courses which the student should take 
along with photography. 

The prerequisite set up for photog- 
raphy was the course in reporting. It 
was arranged that the copyreading and 
news editing (or magazine editing) 
courses could be taken concurrently 
with photography. The purpose of this 
arrangement was to give the student 
adequate grounding in news methods 
and sources so that he could approach 
photography from the publication point 
of view. 
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A new campus laboratory was built 
in the journalism building and several 
thousand dollars spent in securing 
cameras, enlargers, and other necessary 
equipment. This has been increased 
over several years until current in- 
ventory alone, exclusive of photo- 
graphic supplies such as film, paper, 
et cetera, is now in excess of $12,000. 
This includes thirteen 4x5 speed 
graphics, twelve enlargers, lighting 
equipment, film and print driers, et 
cetera. The laboratory, gradually en- 
larged, now consists of five lightproof 
film loading and developing rooms fully 
equipped, a 20 x 30 instructional print- 
ing room fully outfitted for contact and 
projection printing and developing, a 
15 x 20 workroom for studio work copy- 
ing, a finishing room for drying, finish- 
ing and mounting prints, and a storage 
and supply sales room. This present 
setup is considered barely adequate for 
the proper handling of a class of twelve 
students to a section. 

The basic photography course is de- 
signed to teach only the fundamentals 
of camera operation, developing of 
films, making of contact and projection 
prints, compounding of chemical solu- 
tions, and the use of standard photo- 
graphic material and equipment. While 
learning these fundamentals, the stu- 
dent is indoctrinated with the tech- 
niques and point of view of the press 
photographer. All photo assignments 
are made with a view of duplicating 
professional press photography assign- 
ments. 

Technical photographic information 
is given in twelve one-hour lectures and 
eleven four-hour laboratory periods. 
The student completes fifty photo as- 
signments outside of class hours. The 
laboratory is open from 8 to 5:30 each 
day for student processing of assign- 
ments, which fall in the following cate- 
gories: 
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Exposure and contrast. 

Stop action. 

Shadow detail. 

Depth of field. 

Lighting (flash and flood). 
Filters. 

Copying. 

Parallax. 

Composition. 

Shooting techniques. 
Architecture and construction. 
Particular news photography 
problems. 

Portraits for reproduction. 
Idea development (picture 


story). 
Special printing techniques. 


Analytical sessions are held each week 
in which prints are carefully criticized. 
Work not up to publication standards 
is rejected and must be done over 
again. 


TUDENTS who make at least a B 

grade in the beginning course are 
admitted to the advanced course in press 
photography. This course provides pro- 
fessionally supervised study and prac- 
tice in the taking of photographs for 
publication. Attention is given to per- 
fecting basic techniques and procedures 
followed by press photographers and to 
general photographic requirements for 
good reproduction of photographs in 
newspapers and magazines. The course 
consists of a three-hour lecture-labora- 
tory demonstration session each week 
in which technicians from the Eastman 
laboratories, General Electric, Wabash, 
and the Chicago. newspapers and pic- 
ture distributors discuss techniques for 
handling special photographic prob- 
lems and assignments. Students are as- 
signed to work one full day each week 
under the supervision of staff photog- 
raphers of the Associated Press, Acme 
News Pictures, the Chicago Sun, Chi- 
cago Times, Chicago Herald-American, 
Chicago Tribune, Chicago Daily News, 
Milwaukee Journal, and Gary Post-Trib- 


une. They are given actual news as- 


signments, working part of the tim 
with staff photographers, and the re 
mainder of the time on their ow, 
Many of their photographs are pub 
lished in the newspapers. During th 
term of the course they cover almost 
all types of photographs including 
sports, society, fashions, police, acci. 
dent and disaster, political, fire, etc. 

A third course now available to stu. 
dents interested in photography is pic. 
ture editing. This course is concerned 
with the techniques and practices in. 
volved in the picture editor’s job and the 
selection and preparation of photographs 
for publication, including engraving re. 
quirements, reader interest problems 
and elements of picture layout. Acme 
Wirephoto service is used to provide 
photographs for the newspaper section 
of the course, and picture series from 
several national magazines have been 
furnished for use in layout problems 
in the magazine section. 

Because of the exceptionally heavy 
demand, it has been necessary to offer 
several sections of the basic course in 
each quarter of the year, thus making 
it necessary to curtail planned expan- 
sion of the program which was to in- 
clude advertising photography and a 
course in color photography. 

That the course material is practical, 
worthwhile and adequately meets the 
needs for photographic training out- 
lined by the editors who were originally 
consulted about the program is proved 
by the fact that Medill photography 
graduates have no trouble successfully 
holding down photographic jobs on 
even the largest newspapers and maga 
zines and picture agencies. 

Successful as the program has proved 
up until this time, it is recognized that 
there is still much more than can and 
should be offered to journalism stu- 
dents who desire a thorough photo 
graphic background for the field of pro- 
fessional journalism. 
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Photo-Journalism: 
An Annotated Bibliography 


By Roland E. Wolseley 


Mr. Wolseley, professor of journalism at Syracuse 
University, compiler of The Journalist’s Bookshelf, 
and co-author of Exploring Journalism, brings to- 
gether a list of titles with which teachers, students, 
and practitioners should be familiar. 


The brevity of this bibliography can be blamed, not on its compiler’s unwillingness 
o search the photography and journalism publications or the book shelves of numerous 
ibraries and supply shops, but upon the editor’s explicit instructions and the scarcity of 


0 photo-journalism only and should skip photography in general.” Precisely that was 
one, although “photo-journalism” was interpreted broadly. It meant that a few general 
books of special help should be included; it meant, also, a little attention to television 
nnd the news reel. 

Having prepared a bibliography in the field of general journalism, the compiler knew 
hat little had been written on photo-journalism. He was not prepared, however, for the 
ealization that most writing on the subject is either badly out-of-date or superficial. Ar- 
icles in such journals as Camera, American Photographer, Editor and Publisher, and 
opular Photography usually are topical and timely but therefore highly perishable. So 
any technological changes have occurred in the past few years that whole books have 
become mere curiosities. Popular taste has affected photo-journalism also, stimulated by 
he growth of the picture magazine. 

Photo-journalism, like newspaper circulation, radio news writing, and country jour- 
alism, is wide open for up-to-date and thorough treatment by textbook authors. At this 
riting there is no single book, dated later than 1939, which is intended as a basic text 
na photo-journalism course or at least suitable for such use. 

The compiler wishes to thank James Fosdick, assistant professor of photography, 
ent State University, and C. Wesley Brewster, instructor in graphic arts, Syracuse Uni- 
ersity, for their suggestions. 


BIOGRAPHY 


arnes, Ceci. Jimmy Hare, News Photographer. 1940. Macmillan, New York. 
Although dignified as compared with the few other biographies of news photogra- 
phers, it is just as exciting reading, since Hare worked on many big stories throughout 
the world; he was an English maker of photo equipment in his youth, but later came 
to the United States to free lance, working for Colliers in coverage of the Spanish- 
American War; also making it superior as biography is the material on early diffi- 
culties of photographers and the technical developments after mid-19th century. 
OLEMAN, Harry J. Give Us a Little Smile, Baby. 1943. Dutton, New York. 
A raucous, hard-hitting Hearst cameraman and cartoonist tells the story of his life 
of “shooting” prize fighters, actresses, and other news figures; it is an amoral and 
entertaining bit of reading. 
REDITH, Roy. Mr. Lincoln’s Camera Man. 1946. Scribner, New York. 
Description of the work of Mathew B. Brady, Civil War photographer; almost 300 
photographs, most of them portraits and war scenes by Brady, show why he has been 
called the “photographic historian” of that war; a striking piece of bookwork espe- 
cially impressive in the field of photography. 
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ScHULMAN, Sammy. “Where’s Sammy?” 1943. Random House, New York. 
Sammy Schulman is a hard-boiled news photog. who tells his story with the help 
of a reporter (Robert Considine, editor of the volume); it is a rapscallion tale, full 
of yarns about the celebrities Sammy has shot and the risks he has taken. 


FREE LANCE PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ezcxson, A. J. Making Amateur Photography Pay. 1937. National Library Press, New 

York. 
Now a decade old, this book for the free lance who wishes to sell to picture maga- 
zines is more useful for its general advice than its detailed instruction; still of in- 
terest, however, are the foreword by Willard Morgan, then Contributions Editor of 
Life, and the many specific examples of pictures (described, not reproduced) that 
caught the public eye; a sloppily-written book. 

Gopsey, Townsenp. Free Lance Photography. 1946. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New York. 
Director of photography at Stephens College, the author deals with opportunities, 
including the journalistic angle; picture stories, sales methods, public relations 
uses, rights, copyrights, the editor’s viewpoint, and the customary technical facts; 
one of the most recent, satisfactory, and inclusive books. 

Ma utnson, Rurus H. Free Lance Journalism with a Camera. 1926. American Photogra- 
pher, New York. Revised 1930, 1931. 

Elementary facts about the type of picture material wanted by newspapers and 
magazines and the ways and means of providing it; written from the British point 
of view; even the latest edition is out-dated. 

Ross, Kip. Press Photography for the Freelance. 1941. Little Technical Library, Ziff. 
Davis, New York. 

A former supervising photographer for Associated Press News Photo Service in 
brief chapters gives advice and guidance on markets, equipment, techniques, and 
pre-war developments, such as flash photography. 


GENERAL TREATMENTS 


Beit, Bett R. The Complete Press Photographer. 1927. Pitman, New York and Green- 
wood, London. 
An old British book which still contains a few helpful tips on the way the photog- 
rapher can organize his work. 


Crowe, Atrrep A. A Report of the Fifth Annual Short Course in News Photography. 
1946. Kent State University, Kent, O. 
A 62-page illustrated report of the 1946 session, with articles on the techniques as 
well as on the photo-journalism angle; especially valuable is the central article, 
“Requirements of a News Photographer ;” there are others on the news angle by Jack 
Price, Bail Walters, and Frank Scherschel. 


News Photography Short Course Digest. 1947. Kent State University, Kent, O. 
Better edited than the preceding issues, this one on the sixth session, held this yea, 
has articles (based on speeches as in other reports) of special value on free lancing, 
reader interest in newspaper pictures, ethics in news photography, and many on 
technical problems and trends as well as on other photo-journalism slants. 
FEATHERSTONHAUGH, Duane. Press Photography with a Miniature Camera. 1939. Ameri- 
can Photographic, Boston. 
Covers equipment, with emphasis on the miniature camera, processing, selection 0{ 
subject, marketing, and types of news work; includes also a defense of this type 0 
camera and a discussion of ethical problems which the author believes to be created 
by picture editors. 


Kinxanp, James C. Press Photography. 1936. American Photographic, Boston. ; 
In years past this has been a widely-used book, for it canvasses most of the prit 


cipal operations of the camera journalist, indoors as well as out, but it now 1 
severely out-dated. 
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MacNem, New. Without Fear or Favor. 1940. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
Photography’s place in the modern metropolitan newspaper is described in a chapter, 
“The Camera Reports the Story;” Mr. MacNeil, a New York Times news executive, 
explains a big city paper’s use of photo-journalism and then shows the place of the 
picture magazine and the wirephoto developments up to the year of publication. 

Mason, E. F. ano Pope, Vernon. News Illustration. 1933. Mason, lowa City. 
A manual which when first issued was helpful in understanding the picture needs of 
the small daily; it contains exercises. 

Merriman, Lee H. Between Deadlines. 1941. Sanborn, Chicago. 
The author's “Picture Journalism” chapter is intended to be of help to the high 
school journalist; it is more useful as a breezy review of the place of photography 
in newspaper work. 


Mich, Danret D. anp Eperman, Epwin. The Technique of the Picture Story. 1945. 
McGraw-Hill, New York. 
An explanation, thoroughly illustrated, of the production of picture stories for large 
consumer magazines; written by two Look magazine executives who drew on a course 
they teach; the technique is somewhat complex for small publications. 


Morcan, Witcarp D. anp Lester, Henry M. anp Twenty Contrisutors. Graphic Graflex 
Photography. 7th Edition, 1944. Morgan & Lester, New York. 
Two chapters, one by Frank Scherschel and Stanley E. Kalish on “News and Press 
Photography” and one by Jack Willem on “Reader Interest in News Pictures,” give 
this generally valuable book special interest for students of photo-journalism. 


Price, Jack. News Photography. 1932. Industries, New York. 
At one time this was a foremost book by one of the most widely-known writers on 
pictorial journalism; fifteen years after publication much of its treatment of equip- 
ment (which comprises almost half the thirty-four chapters) is useless; little but the 
anecdotes, personal experiences, and stories of the production of famous news shots 
is worth salvaging from the other half. 

——News Pictures. 1937. Round Table, New York. 
Similar to the author’s earlier book, News Photography, but reflecting the technologi- 
cal and educational changes made in the five-year interval; it, like its predecessor, 
no longer is suitable for other than reference or auxiliary study. 


Suirn, A. CLarence. News Photography Record. 1938. Kent State University, Kent, O. 
A literal report on the speeches, most of them by working photographers, delivered 
at the first annual short course at Kent; most of the content is story-telling; what 
little history and technique crept in has long been superseded. 

Virray, Laura; Mitts, Joun Jr.; ano Extarp, Roscoe. Pictorial Journalism. 1939. 

McGraw-Hill, New York. 
One of the few general treatments of photography as found in newspaper journalism, 
it has chapters covering a wide scope, from the place of picture editing, judgment 
of photographs, fundamentals of photography (of necessity too briefly and compactly 
handled), equipment, and art, on through engraving, layouts, the typographic angle, 
the legal and even the filing aspects; recent developments are not, of course, reflected, 
but it remains a major book in the field. 

Wuirinc, Joun R. Photography is a Language. 1947. Ziff-Davis, New York. 

The most recent general book on photo-journalism, it is more thorough, better-organ- 
ized, and better-written than the Price, Ezickson, and earlier non-textbook approaches 
to the same subject; it handles the vocational and technical angle for the beginner 
and offers considerable material on the place and function of photography in modern 
journalism, including “A Glossary for Photo-Journalism.” 


HISTORY 


Drewry, Joun. “A Picture-Language Magazine.” Magazine World, November 1945. p. 19. 
The story of Look, explaining its special concept of the use of pictures in magazine 
journalism as well as its general practices as a periodical. 
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Lewis, James Howarp. “The Saga of Time, Fortune and Life.” Magazine World, My 
1945. p. 8 
How Life came into being; despite its title this article is entirely devoted to th 
picture magazine and the guiding personalities connected with it. 

Tart, Rosert. Photography and the American Scene. 1942. Macmillan, New York. 

A review of the “effects of photography upon the social history of America, and i; 
turn the effect of social life upon the progress of photography ;” in the course of thi; 
Professor Taft introduces early news photographers and includes a detailed chapte 
on the history of the use of photography in the periodical press, taking it to th 
turn of the century; this section emphasizes mechanical, chemical, and other tech. 
nical developments; a beautifully produced as well as a scholarly volume. 

Wotseey, Roianp E, anp Campsect, Laurence R. Exploring Journalism. 1943. Prentice. 
Hall, New York. 

A chapter on “Pictorial Journalism” in this survey of all journalism emphasizes m 
aspect usually overlooked: the historical; it also includes some examination of th 
place of photography in modern journalism. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS 


Marvin, Oxtver W. “Legal Aspects of Photography.” American Photography, March 
1945. p. 12 
Copyrights and patents are considered as well as a slant of special importance to th 
photo-journalist: “Trespass to Real Estate;” this is one of five articles in a valuabk 
series; others deals with privacy, libel, etc. 

Srepert, Freprick Seaton. The Rights and Privileges of the Press. 1934. Appleton-Cen 
tury, New York. 
A dozen legal phases affecting the press photographer or persons who handle his 
results are treated, with chief attention to invasion of privacy, and the photograph. 
er’s conduct in a courtroom, a classic point; as with all of this book, the material is 
clearly presented and supported with instances. 

Tuayer, Franx. Legal Control of the Press. 1944. Foundation Press, Chicago. 
Right of privacy and violation of privacy in the use of pictures are given more «- 
tailed attention in this most recent law of the press book than in any other; the libel 
in pictures also is handled in more detail than elsewhere; copyright, obscenity, ani 
ownership receive attention. 


NEWS REELS 


Date, Encar. The Content of Motion Pictures. 1935. Macmillan, New York. 
Dr. Dale’s Chapter XII, “The Content of Newsreels,” approaches this kind of motion 
picture as an educational tool; the method he employed in producing the whole book 
—classification and analysis of content—is applied to two typical news films, usin 
the synopsis rather than the exhibited film as a source, covering one year’s releases; 
the findings, not too complimentary to the producers, probably hold for today only is 
the most general sense. 

Seen. Mauve SHanks. Reading and Writing the News. 1941. Harcourt, Brace, 

ew Yor 

Two units of this workbook for journalism students, “News Photography” and “Mag 
azine, Radio, and Motion Picture Journalism,” provide some excellent discussion 
topics and readings; the newsreel material is unique and worth examination by any- 
one planning a course touching on that phase of photo-journalism. 


PHOTOGRAPHY COURSES 
7 Micuaet, “Cameramen Go to College.” Popular Photography, February 1%! 


p. 79. 
About Kent State University’s annual short course for press photographers, illus 
trated with scenes from the fifth session. 
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Surron, Atsert A. “Photography Courses in AASDJ Schools: A Survey of Trends.” 
Journalism Quarterly, March 1945. p. 49. 
A brief report on the wartime photo course offerings and the post-war plans of 
AASDJ members in this phase of journalism education. 


REFERENCE 


Fenner, Frank Jr. Glossary for Photography. 1939. Little Technical Library, Ziff-Davis, 
New York. 
Useful for the writer on photography, for it contains definitions of many technical 
terms that ordinarily are sprinkled through other books. 


SELLING 


Macpnerson, M. W. “Pictures that Please Editors.” American Photography, February 
1945. p. 14. 
Nine pictures and explanation, presented in much the same fashion as the author 
did his article of September, 1943. 


|—“Simple Photographs that Sold.” American Photography, September 1943, p. 28. 
A handful of photographs and specific explanatory text make clear why some typical 
shots sold to magazines and newspapers. 


“Photo Markets.” Writer’s Year Book. 1947. Automotive Digest, Cincinnati, O. 

This auxiliary to Writer’s Digest contains a ten-page annotated list of markets for 
photographs, chiefly publications, as assembled by Minicam Photography, published 
by the same firm, 


SAFRANSKI, » ed S. Selling Your Pictures. 1940. Little Technical Library, Ziff-Davis, 
New York. 
Concentrating on sales rather than on picture-taking techniques, the author, a vice- 
president of Black Star at the time the book was published, takes up the types of 
pictures that sell, how to find markets, use of agencies, preparing pictures for sale 
and some legal points; the compact little volume is heavily and aptly illustrated and 
is one of the more carefully prepared of the books on this phase of photography. 


Syyper, H. Rosstrer. How to Sell Photographs to Editors. 1934. Author, New York. 
A far too short, elementary set of nine chapters describing, with some personal expe- 
riences, how one’s subjects should be chosen and some of the problems of producing 
certain types of pictures; it deals more with the preliminaries to selling than the 
actual marketing. 


BLE, Eucene. Sell Your Photographs. 1942. American Photographic, Boston. 
Somewhat more thorough, not to say recent, than the majority of books that treat 
this popular angle; the author includes the expected chapters on the nature of the 
market, the equipment, sources of ideas, technical photographic advice, and then 
three especially useful sections on “Rights and Prices,” “Rejections,” and “Illus- 
trated Articles ;” some practical exercises follow each chapter. 


SPECIAL USES 


Pn a C. anp Case, Leranp D. Editing the Day’s News. 1943. Macmillan, 
New Terk, 
The third edition of this standard text for newspaper editing classes contains a 
chapter that is a photo-journalism course in miniature; in view of its relative recency 
it is worth attention for a quick survey or review of the newspaper use of pictures. 


BECKMAN, F, W. anp O’Brien, Harry R. Technical Journalism. 1946. Iowa State College 
Press, Ames, Ia. 
An exceptionally good general chapter on “Photographic Illustration” is at points 
adapted to the special problem of illustrating articles for farm papers; it includes 
a brief study of the use of photography in general as compared with popular scien- 
tific and technical publications; this is the third edition. 
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Harrat, Stewart. Public Relations for Higher Education. 1942. University of Oklahom 
Press, Norman, Okla. 

“Say it with Pictures” is a chapter adapted slightly to the needs of the director 9 
public relations for a college or university; the adaptation rests chiefly on brief sug 
gestions from publicity chiefs in colleges. 

NEAL, Rosert M. Editing the Small City Daily. 1946. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
Presented in Professor Neal's conversational method is a chapter on “Pictures HpFRA! 
which faces some of the editing problems with photo copy that will confront th 
person on the average small daily desk, including the mating of picture and writte 
copy, captioning, selection of prints, and choice of subjects; this is the latest book 
in the news editing field. 

Spears, an AnD LawsHe, C. H. Jr. High-School Journalism. 1939. Macmillan, Ney 
York. 

In view of the scarcity of help for student journalists, the chapter on “Newspaper fe Unit 
Art” is worth mentioning, although it offers only the most superficial materials o 
subjects, growth of interest in photography, and developing and printing; othe 
phases are handled under engraving. 


TELEVISION 


Eppy, Wiu1aM C, Television—The Eyes of Tomorrow. 1945. Prentice-Hall, New York. 
Although few pages are devoted to the news aspects of television, the observations 
are pertinent and describe experience gained in presenting, up to the time of publi. iy BERG 
cation, both straight news and commentary programs. 

Hutcuinson, THomas. Here is Television. 1946. Hastings House, New York. 
This is far too new a field to have accumulated much literature; what exists deals The 
only sketchily with the journalistic application; the author, widely-known in this 
field, = an imaginative as well as historical approach in the one chapter on th | 
news side. | 


VOCATIONAL ASPECTS 


AMERICANS AT Work. The Newsreel Cameraman. 1939. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 
The story of the newsreel photographer’s job, showing the variety of his experiences. 


Cotiins, Francis A. The Camera Man. 1916. Century, New York. 
Now only a museum piece, this thirty-year-old account of photography in practice 
contains two pertinent chapters, one on “The News Photographer” and the other m 
newsreels, entitled “Motion News Pictures.” 


Ezicxson, A. J. Get That Picture! 1938. National Library Press, New York. 
Issued a year after the author’s book for magazine free lancers, this is more fort , 
news cameraman’s inspiration, as it is filled with the more exciting adventures 0 , 
the big and little shots who got the sensational disaster, sports, and other famow 
pictures of the pre-war period; it is chiefly anecdotal. Boot 

Geter, Jutes. “A Press Photographer’s Day.” Camera, April 1947. p. 26. 

A Brooklyn Eagle cameraman combines advice with accounts of his experiences. 


Kety, Art. “Wanted: Press Photographers.” Popular Photography, February 194. 
p. 110. y 
Qualifications for and the duties of work as a news photographer are presented. 

Micu, Dantex D. “Photo News.” Magazine World, May 15, 1946. p. 17. Wun 
The author, executive editor of Look, advises returning war veterans on the job pos 
sibilities in picture editing and picture story writing; he is not optimistic but makes 
clear a few simple requirements. 

Nestette, C. B. Careers in Photography. 1946. Ziff-Davis, New York. 4 
Two chapters—“Press Photography” and “Teaching and Writing Photography’—* 
well as the up-to-date general content make this an important inclusion under thi 
classification; only the publicity angle mentioned in the press chapter gives thet 
section any novelty and the other chapter is too short; as a vocational book it % 
more satisfactory. 


Pep! 
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Pepen, CHARLES. Newsreel Man. 1932. Doubleday-Doran, Garden City, N. Y. 
Another description of what is entailed in the newsreel journalist’s job; more detailed 
than The Newsreel Cameraman and telling his story more subjectively. 


YEARBOOKS, ALMANACS, AND ANNUALS 


Fraprig, FRANK AND JorDON, FRANKLIN. American Annual of Photography. American 
Photographic, Boston. 
The 1947 edition is Vol. 61 of this widely-used book; typical content is a dozen 
articles on techniques, marketing, subject-selection, and the like, as well as a 
list of photographic organizations and what is termed a “Who’s Who in Pictorial 
Photography;” the latter actually is a list of photographers and where they have 
exhibited; the current edition (1947) is a heavily-illustrated, 200-page volume. 


Universal Photo Almanac. Falk, New York. 
This annual, at one time evited by Emile Bruguiere, generally contains a dozen or 
more articles on various phases of photography including one on free lancing or on 
photo-journalism (the 1947 edition has a brief one explaining the press photography 
field); the general formulary and data section, the market guide, and the exception- 
ally useful bibliography are among the standard contents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Berc, ADHELE. “First College Picture Magazine.” Magazine World, February 1945. p. 17. 
This was the Ohio Wesleyan Log, a war-born quarterly which conveyed the news of 
campus through action shots and served, as well, as a laboratory aid. 


The Continuing Study of Newspaper Reading. 100-Study Summary. 1946. Advertising 
Research Foundation, New York. 
Contains a summary of reader interest in news pictures, with a short analysis of 
the findings; public taste is revealed to be different from the expected; men and 
women preferences also are surprising. 


Kany, Howarp L. “Experts Eye Pictures, Editorials.” The Quill, April 1947. p. 8. 
A report on a seminar of picture editors held at Columbia University as part of the 
American Press Institute; among topics considered were relative value of pictures 
and type and the handling of news and picture assignments. 


Morris, S. W. “Combat Cameraman.” Camera, October 1945. p. 26. 
A short, illustrated account of the work of press photographers during the war. 


Waker, Jerry. “Ingenious Lensmen Avoid Conventional Pictures.” Editor & Publisher, 
May 24, 1947. p. 10. 
A report on a Hearst Photographic convention emphasizing how several leading 
newspaper cameramen make spectacular or unconventional pictures; special shooting 
and processing methods are described in detail. 


Boptne, Ausrey A. “Developing a Feature Story.” Camera, March 1947. p. 28. 
How to work up a newspaper or magazine feature, with examples of some produced 
by the author. 


Hanptey, CatHerine. “Do a Picture Story.” American Photography, March 1947. p. 12. 
A Chicago Daily News staff member describes how her paper makes picture stories 
for its roto section. 


Wurre, Wituram J. Jr. “The Daily Routine of a Picture Newspaper.” Journalism Quar- 
terly, December 1943. p. 304. 
A description of the picture-handling routine on the New York Daily News and a 
defense of the use of more and larger photographs in the press. 


Weecee. Naked City, 1945. Essential, New York. 
Scenes of life in New York City—of death, misery, love, humor, happiness, and 
all the other human experiences; a startling, piercing collection of pictures by a 
news photographer, Arthur Fellig, better known as Weegee; he has prepared a 
running comment on the different picture groups which is at times as striking as 
the many plates. 





Reporting 


By Floyd K. Baskette 


As a by-product of his research in religious journal. 
ism, Professor Baskette provides an insight into tr. 
porting of an entirely different character. The author 
is an associate professor in the Emory University Dj. 
vision of Journalism. 


NY LIST of the “celebrated” mur- 

ders committed in the United States 
would have to include the Webster case 
of 1849. Few writers at the time failed 
to mention the murder, and for nearly 
a century various authors have recalled 
how John W. Webster, a Harvard pro- 
fessor, took the life of Dr. George Park- 
man on the Harvard campus.’ 

The newspaper handling of the slay- 
ing, as well as the trial and the execu- 
tion of Webster, demonstrated the abil- 
ity of the American press to satiate the 
desires of a public clamoring for ex- 
citement. Not since the sensational Rob- 
inson-Jewett murder case of 1836 had 
American papers a better opportunity 
to exploit a crime and swell circula- 
tion figures. 

So much attention was devoted to 
the Harvard affair that an editorial 
writer for the London Times protested: 


As one turned over a file of United 
States journals, there was WEBSTER, 
WEBSTER, WEBSTER, expanded into 
infinite details. Jenny Lind happily ar- 
rived, almost on the very day of his exe- 
cution, but she can hardly fill up the 


*The case is included in Hdmund Pear- 
son’s Murder at Smutty Nose (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1932) under the title, 
“America’s Classic Murder, or The Disap- 
pearance of Dr. Parkman.” Stewart Hol- 
brook recounted the slaying in “Murder at 
Harvard,” The American Scholar, XIV, 425- 
435 (Autumn 1945). 
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the Webster Case, 
America’s Classic Murder 

























void he has left. . . . All the exaggen. 
tion and all the minuteness of the Amer 
ican character which have found so much 
scope in the crime, in the trial, and in 
the subsequent interval, break out afresh 
in the execution.” 


Boston papers vied with the New Yor 
journals in detailing accounts of the 
crime and the trial. During the Robi» 
son-Jewett murder the Boston Time 
editor had lamented that “the New 
York papers, for want of something 
more important to feed the morbid ap 
petite of the public, are all striving 
outdo each other in horrible surmise 
relative to the late Thomas street mu 
der.”* The Boston publishers now hai 
a case of their own to exploit. 
Editors could depend upon a read 
market for crime news. People in rurd 
areas generally believed that the city 
was cursed with vice and crime, ani 
took particular delight in reading about 
the “dens of iniquity.” An anonymou 
paperback series on Tricks and Traps 
of cities such as New York, New 0r 
leans, St. Louis, and Chicago received 
wide circulation. George Lippard' 
novel, The Quaker City. . . . A Romance 
of Philadelphia Life, Mystery an 





2The London Times, September 18, 1850. 
3 Willard G. Bleyer, Main Currents in th 
History of American Journalism (Hought# 
Mifflin, 1927), p. 182. 
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rime, published in 1844, went through 
wenty-seven editions in five years. 
Webster’s crime was unusually sensa- 
jonal because it was committed in the 
ne-time Puritan citadel of Boston, be- 
cause the uncertainty of Webster’s 
guilt aroused speculation among the 
eaders, and finally, because it involved 
a “better class” element of society. 
John W. Webster had been Erving 
professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
at Harvard since 1827. Among the 
books he had written were a descrip- 
ion of the Island of St. Michael, and 
a manual of chemistry. The victim, Dr. 
Parkman, was a brother of the Rev. 
Francis Parkman of Boston, and an 
uncle of the historian, Francis Park- 
an, whose book, The California and 
Oregon Trail, was published in 1849, 
he year Dr. Parkman disappeared. 
Parkman was last seen alive on No- 


IN BOSTON. SUPPOSED MURDER 
OF DR. PARKMAN. The telegraphic 
accounts of the disappearance of Dr. 
Parkman and the search for his body 
ere supplemented by quotes from the 
Boston Traveller and the Boston Times. 
On December 3, 1849, the Herald used 
wo more columns to reprint the Tran- 
scripts account of Webster’s arrest. 
he Transcript’s account pointed out 
that the arrest had “occasioned the 
most intense and painful excitement in 
the community and we cannot hope but 
that an investigation of the circum- 
stances will result in exculpating him 
from a charge so dreadful and so re- 
pugnant character.” 

For the next several days the Herald 
kept the story alive in New York with 
reprints from the Boston papers. A re- 


‘Arthur M. Schlesinger, “The City in 
American History,” The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXVII, 55 (June 1940). 
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print of the Boston Herald recounted 
how a crowd of 100 persons gathered 
at the medical college and sang “Old 
Hundred.” This was followed with “Old 
Grimes Is Dead, That Good Old Man” 
and “Poor Uncle Ned Has Gone Where 
the Good Niggers Go.” Following the 
inquest, the New York papers gradu- 
ally let the story ebb. The bigger story, 
that of Webster’s trial, was yet to break. 

Webster’s trial opened before the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court 
on March 19, 1850.° The trial lasted 
for eleven days, and each day seemed 
to reach a new climax in suspense and 
excitement. So great was the throng 
that the Boston Post suggested that a 
hall, similar to one used previously for 
the trial of Spanish pirates, be hired. 
The Boston Journal of March 19, 1850, 
described the opening day of the trial 
scene thus: 


The long-expected day of trial arrived. 
The galleries of the Court House were 
crowded from an early hour. The body 
of the house was also full. Eager eyes 
were fixed upon the dock, watching for 
the appearance of the prisoner. There 
was a low whisper through the Hall, the 
subdued murmur of the voices which 
discussed the probabilities of his guilt 
or innocence. Everywhere you saw evi- 
dence of excitement and interest, every- 
where but in the calm features of the 
prisoner—who, at 10 minutes before nine 
o’clock was placed at the bar. There 
was a general movement in the court 
when he appeared; all stretched for- 
ward to scan his looks; for instinctively 
all men are physiognomists. 

Dr. Webster is a middle-sized man— 
or perhaps a little under the middle 
size. He was dressed plainly but neatly, 
and appeared perfectly unaffected and 
at ease. There is nothing sinister in his 
face; nothing even strikingly peculiar, 
save the stern compression of the lips 
which is natural to those who have to 
face a danger. He looked more of the 
scholar than the criminal; and if the 


'For a report on Webster’s trial, see 5 
Cushing 295 (1850). 
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forehead and eyes, both intellectual, be 
indices of his mind, you would consider 
that his thoughts have dwelt more among 
books, than projects of crime. His hands 
were clasped together; his frame rigid 
and motionless. His gaze remained in- 
tently fixed on the Bench, and never, 
even once, looked around him. 


Then followed a report of the court 
proceedings. 

The facts of the case, brought out in 
the trial and later in Webster’s confes- 
sion, were these: 

In 1842 Dr. Parkman lent Professor 
Webster $400 and took a mortgage. In 
1847 Webster gave Parkman another 
note for $2,432 to be paid within four 
years. Securing these notes was a mort- 
gage covering all Webster’s household 
furniture, his books, minerals, and 
other objects of natural history. Pur- 
sued by his creditor, Webster invited 
the doctor to call at his office in the 
medical college on Friday, November 
23, 1849. Dr. Parkman entered the 
building shortly before noon and was 
never again seen alive. 

Two days after Dr. Parkman’s dis- 
appearance, Webster notified the Park- 
man family that the doctor had called 
at the laboratory in the college and 
that Webster paid Parkman a sum of 
money. Webster related that Parkman 
angrily cancelled the note and de- 
parted. 

On the Friday following Dr. Park- 
man’s disappearance, a suspicious jani- 
tor found a pelvis and a right thigh in 
a vault under Webster’s laboratory. Po- 
lice investigation uncovered a thorax 
and left thigh in a tea chest in the 
laboratory, and some bones and a block 
of mineral teeth in the laboratory’s 
furnace. The professor was arrested 
and later indicted on a charge of slay- 
ing Dr. Parkman. 

The janitor at the medical college, 
Ephriam Littlefield, was the star wit- 
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ness for the commonwealth. He said 
became suspicious of the profess 
when Webster steered  investigaton 
away from certain areas of the labor. 
tory. Before a tense court, Littlefielj 
described how he tunneled into th 
vault under the laboratory and discoy. 
ered parts of a human body. 

Numerous character witnesses, jp. 
cluding President Sparks of Harvard, 
attested to Webster’s good name an 
reputation. Webster did not testify in 
his own behalf, but other witnesses 
told the court they had seen Dr. Park. 
man on the street late in the afternoon 
of the day he entered the medical col. 
lege. Webster’s attorneys cited the law 
concerning circumstantial evidence and 
argued that even though the remain 
found in the laboratory were those of 
Dr. Parkman, the commonwealth woull 
still have to prove that the crime had 
been committed by Webster. In the 
closing argument the defense suggested 
that someone else might have murdered 
Dr. Parkman and placed the remains in 
Webster’s laboratory to throw suspicion 
on the professor. 

The jury deliberated three hours be- 
fore bringing in a verdict of guilty. 
The reporter for the Boston Journd 
commented that the verdict affected 
several to tears. Wrote the reporter, 
“To see one like Professor Webster, 
whatever may be his guilt—and this 
point we do not question—so com 
pletely prostrated as he was on Satur: 
day night, is a scene that has no charms 
for us.” 


HE VERDICT and the death ser 

tence set off a heated discussion it 
the press. Four New York newspaper: 
severely criticised the verdict, saying it 
did not represent the opinions in thal 
metropolis. The Express contended that 
murder was not proved. The Herald ar 
gued that the evidence was not strong 
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enough to convict Webster, and the Day- 
Book asserted that the verdict was un- 
warranted. The Sun was severe upon the 
judge, the jury, and the Boston public. 
In Philadelphia, the North American 
termed the case ill-managed; the /n- 
quirer said a petition was to be circu- 
lated. The Richmond Whig maintained 
that the verdict did not meet with pub- 
lic approval in that community. 

In other papers the verdict and the 
sentence were as vigorously defended. 
The New York Courier and Enquirer 
asserted that the trial procedure was 
smoother than it would have been in 
New York. Both the New York Mirror 
and the Commercial-Advertiser deemed 
the verdict suitable. Greeley in the 
Tribune strongly approved the verdict.’ 

Petitions for commutation or clem- 
ency circulated in Boston, New York, 
and other cities. The Tribune reported 
that 984 persons signed the petition in 
New York. One petition, signed by 1,- 
800 persons in California, New York, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and 
other states, maintained that justice 
did not require the death penalty. In 
Boston the signers of a petition in- 
cluded President Sparks and other Har- 
vard professors. The Tribune quoted 
the Massachusetts lieutenant-governor 
as saying that two or three persons con- 
fessed they committed the crime. Amid 
this controversy the Boston Journal as- 
serted, “Perhaps this is the last man 
that shall be hung in the common- 
wealth, and shall it be said that that 
man was a professor in Harvard Col- 
lege? It may be!” The Boston Bee re- 
porter pointed out that Webster had 
been among the most strenuous oppo- 
nents of the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment. 

The Transcript of April 13, 1850, 


*These comments were reprints from the 


Boston Transcript and the New York Trib- 
une, 
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upheld Webster’s attorneys and coun- 
tered that they had been treated harshly 
by the journals. The editorial writer 
asserted that there was a difference be- 
tween the speeches and the miserable 
reports of them. “When correctly re- 
ported,” the editorial writer said, “they 
would do honor to any member of the 
New York or Philadelphia bar.” 

The remark was unfair because, as 
a matter of fact, the reading public 
had access to a complete report of the 
trial. The weekly New York Tribune 
reprinted more than 70,000 words on 
the trial itself from its daily editions. 
In addition to its own account of the 
first day of the trial, the Tribune also 
reprinted a longer and fuller account 
from the Boston Courier. The European 
edition of the Tribune also carried the 
trial story. After the trial Greeley’s 
paper carried more than 250 columns 
on further developments of the case, 
reprint opinions, sidelights, and fea- 
ture stories. 

The Boston papers covered the event 
even more extensively than did the Tri- 
bune. The Transcript, the Daily Mail, 
and the Journal each printed nearly 
100,000 words on the proceedings alone, 
and afterward opened their columns to 
all shades of opinion and even to ru- 
mors. The Daily Mail contained 
sketches of the laboratory, a “correct” 
portrait of Webster, and a sectional 
view of the medical college from North 
Grove street. 

At least two accounts, those of George 
Bemis and Dr. James W. Stone, were 
kept of the court proceedings. The 
Stone record, a_ so-called “phono- 
graphic” report, was read and corrected 
by Chief Justice Shaw and the attor- 
ney-general. A comparison of these re- 
ports with the newspaper accounts 
shows that the newspaper reporters 


™The Daily Mail and the Journal issued 
reprints of the proceedings. 
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gave almost verbatim accounts of the 
testimony, and presented remarkably 
fair summaries of the long statements 
by the attorneys. The closing argu- 
ments each lasted six hours, while the 
opening statements consumed more 
than two hours. The Boston papers 
printed verbatim reports of the judge’s 
charge to the jury. 

The Boston and New York newspaper 
accounts were accurate on all major 
points. The New York Tribune had 
thirteen instances in which the spelling 
of names of witnesses differed from 
the Stone report. The Tribune reporter, 
on one occasion took his paper to task 
for committing an error: 


In my report of the seventh day of the 
trial in the testimony of Officer Stark- 
weather, the lightning or the compositor 
make me (at least in one New York 
paper, for I have not seen all) attribute 
to Dr. Webster the words “villain that 
I am, ruined man.” It should have been 
—“That villain, I am a ruined man.” 

Reporter. 


On April 3, 1850, the Boston Transcript 
printed a letter from a writer signed 
“F” who said the public was indebted 
to the reporters who took the proceed- 
ings. “So correctly have they performed 
their tasks,” the writer said, “that the 
printers have been enabled to commu- 
nicate to the public, far and near, the 
testimony of the witnesses and the ar- 
guments for the counsel, ere the sound 
of their words had fairly died away in 
the court room.” The writer said he 
had been present at most of the pro- 
ceedings and found the reports accu- 
rate. 

Stewart Holbrook is of the opinion 
that Epes Sargent, editor of the Tran- 
script, wrote the trial story. This prob- 
ably is incorrect since the Transcript 
gave credit to A. H. Bailey for report- 


® Holbrook, op. cit., p. 431. 
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ing the testimony, and to a Mr. Moore, 
former reporter for the London Time;, 
for reporting the arguments of the 
counsel and the charge by the court. 

The style of reporting was a para 
graph description of the prisoner or the 
courtroom, followed by the proceedings, 
Occasionally these leads were editorial. 
ized. Reporting the seventh day of the 
trial, the Tribune correspondent wrote: 


The prisoner was brought in five min. 
utes before 9 o'clock, looking like the 
morning and much brighter than he did 
last night, under the cloud of damning 
evidence—and the howling mob outside. 
God grant that he may yet be able to 
recover himself and our common human. 
ity, from the stigma of a crime too fiend. 
ish for devils. 


The Tribune reporter’s opening para 
graph on the tenth day of the trial: 


The court came in precisely at 9 
o’clock. The prisoner was already in the 
dock, looking much as usual. The pub 
lic looked the same, only more so. Ex 
pectation is at the very pinnacle for the 
rebutting testimony of the Government 
to dispose of the very remarkable, posi- 
tive, and unexpected swearing of yester- 
day. Unless that can be reduced to rub 
bish, the prisoner must go free, how- 
ever plain his guilt. 


If these passages indicated that the re- 
porter’s feelings were with the defend: 
ant, they did not convey that impres 
sion on the Tribune editor who said 
the verdict and the sentence were jus 
tified. The editorial writer saw in the 
verdict a demonstration of democracy 
and rejoiced that “it has been proved 
that learning, talent, social position 
cannot shield a culprit from the law’ 
vigilance and its penalties.” 

Denied a new trial or a pardon, 
Webster finally confessed his guilt. In 
the confession Webster detailed how 
he had been aggravated by Parkman's 
manner until he became so enraged he 
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struck down the visitor and then beat 
him. Then, failing to revive his victim, 
Webster said he decided to dismember 
the body and hide the crime. 


The scene at the execution in August 
1850 was almost as tumultuous as the 
courtroom scene had been. Spectators 
lined the rooftops overlooking the jail- 
yard. A Tribune story reported that a 
police officer sold roof seats at a dollar 
a person. A mob broke into a locked 
house to gain access to the roof. Ac- 
cording to press reports, more than 250 
persons, half of whom were police, 
were admitted to witness the hanging. 


The papers exploited the feature 
stories and rumors in connection with 
the case, especially after the trial. 
Some of Webster’s acquaintances wrote 
to the papers relating anecdotes of 
cruelty by Webster in his early life. 
One such writer wrote in the Tribune 
that once in a barbershop a friend re- 
marked to Webster, “Did you ever see 
a barber shave a monkey?” The writer 
said Webster became so angry he 
grabbed a knife and might have stabbed 
his friend if he had not been held back. 


The medical college became a curi- 
osity. Regular visiting hours were 
posted for the public. More than 5,000 
persons entered and inspected the quar- 
ters, according to the newspaper ac- 
counts. The Transcript observed that 
many of these visitors were from abroad 
and that several were ladies. 


The Boston Journal made much of 
its feature that the crime was com- 
mitted on Friday, Webster was arrested 
on Friday, the coroner’s inquest was 
made public on Friday, one of the reg- 
ular days for Webster’s family to visit 
him at the jail was Friday, the execu- 
tive’s final decision on commutation 
was on Friday, and Webster was exe- 
cuted on Friday. 
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SAMPLING of the press of 1850 
shows nationwide interest in the 

case. The Milwaukee Sentinel and Ga- 
zette obtained the trial story from ex- 
changes, telegraphic briefs, its New 
York correspondent, and from the mail. 
On April 9, 1850, the Milwaukee editor 
remarked that the exchanges differed 
in opinion on the verdict. “We are sorry 
to see that the usual accompaniments 
to convictions for murder have already 
commenced their circulation through 
the press,” the writer said. The New 
York correspondent wrote that two 
events of the week were outstanding— 
the death of Calhoun and the convic- 
tion of Webster. Said the correspond- 
ent, “The impression made on the pub- 
lic mind by both these events was deep. 
... The trial and fate of Webster have 
sent a shudder through the country. In 
all its aspects, the crime seems unpar- 
alleled in the annals of crime.” The 
trial, the correspondent wrote, con- 
tained a lesson in that the crime “makes 
us distrust all the influence for the 
preservation of virtue except the one 
and only sure one—religious life and 
hope.” 


The Sentinel and Gazette on April 8 
carried a verbatim report of Webster’s 
plea, and devoted a quarter of a column 
on the closing argument for the defense. 
Calhoun’s death in the same issue had 
three lines. 


The trial received slight notice in the 
Missouri Courier (Hannibal) until 
Webster’s conviction. A_ telegraphic 
story of the conviction and the verdict 
was carried on page one on April 11. 
On April 18 an editorial writer re- 
marked that several papers were cir- 
culating a petition for a commutation 
but that Governor Briggs had decided 
to let the law take its course. “That’s 
as it should be,” the Missouri editor 


remarked. 


* 
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The Natchez (Mississippi) Semi- 
Weekly Courier on April 5, 1850, car- 
ried a five-inch story on Webster’s con- 
viction. The story, the editor explained, 
was a telegraphic dispatch taken from 
the New Orleans Delta and was “as full 
an account of the final issue of the 
trial which has yet reached this sec- 
tion.” The item incorrectly stated that 
Webster fainted when he heard the ver- 
dict. Editorializing on the conviction, 
the Courier editor said, “We had hoped 
for the honor of human nature, for the 
honor of science, for the honor of a 
noble profession . . . that Professor 
Webster would be able to prove him- 
self innocent. . . . Our hopes have been 
disappointed and the conviction goes to 
show that neither learning, science, 
high station or respect, connections are 
exempt any more than the other walks 
of life.” 

The Natchez paper had a brief tele- 
graphic story on Webster’s sentence. 
On April 9 the paper reprinted a story 
of the conviction and sentence taken 
from the Louisville Courier. The latter 
account apologized that space limita- 
tions prevented the paper from giving 
full accounts of the trial but that the 
sentence and trial were “painfully in- 
teresting.” 


ELIGIOUS editors, who frequently 

assailed lay editors for devoting 
so much space to the sensational and 
the entertaining, kept their readers in- 
formed of the progress of the Webster 
case. The Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan 
Journal of Boston, for example, carried 
brief notes on the trial in its column, 
“Review of the Week.” On July 10, 
1850, Zion’s Herald carried 600 words 
on “Prof. Webster’s Confession.” When 
Governor Briggs set the date for Web- 
ster’s execution, the Methodist paper 
gave more space to the story than to 
an account of President Zachary Tay- 
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lor’s funeral. On August 28, 185) 
Zion’s Herald reprinted three items 
Webster—the Transcript’s story aboy 
Sheriff Eveleth issuing invitations 
those who were to witness the hanging 
the Boston Mail’s story about the cir. 
culation of a paper among Bost 
wealthy citizens to obtain $20,000 for 
Webster’s family (Mrs. George Park. 
man headed the list of contributor 
with a donation of $500), and the New 
York Tribune’s story of Webster’s sec. 
ond confession in which he admitted 
premeditated murder. 


Webster’s execution occupied two. 
thirds of a column in Zion’s Herald oj 
September 4. The story opened with, 
“This unhappy man suffered the sever. 
est penalty of the law on Friday last.” 
The remainder of the story was a quo. 
tation from the Boston Bee. 


Under the heading “General Intelli- 
gence” of September 25, Zion’s Herald 
quoted extensively from Edmund Quin- 
cey’s letter to the New York Anti-Slav- 
ery Standard. The writer described his 
acquaintanceship with Webster in Lon 
don forty years previously and re. 
marked, “When hospital sheriffs used 
almost every Monday to send their 
friends this notice, ‘Hang at 8, break- 
fast at 9, he (Webster) very seldom 
missed one of the hebdomadal entertain- 
ments.” Quincey said that once Web- 
ster had offered him a ticket to wit 
ness an execution in Boston, “because 
he wanted me to see his galvanic ex 
periments on the body.” 


A few American editors went beyond 
the recital of details of the crime and 
discussed implications of the Webster 
case. A New York Tribune writer, for 
instance, saw a class issue if Webster 
were allowed to escape punishment. 
Massachusetts had two men awaiting 
execution. The Louisville Journal edi- 
tor saw no reason why the “aristocrat” 
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should be spared and not the “vulgar” 
murderer. 

The papers were quick to detect the 
public sympathy for the condemned 
slayer, and pointed out that no sym- 
pathy would have been shown if the 


prisoner had been given a life term. © 


The New York Tribune writer said that 
the revolting fate awaiting Webster 
would efface from ten thousand hearts 
the salutary horror of his crime. “He 
who has lived a villain will be enabled 
to die a hero. Such are some small 
portion of the moral mischiefs wrought 
by the gallows,” said the Tribune 
writer. Whether the newspaper treat- 
ment of Webster’s case had any effect 
on the agitation to abolish capital pun- 
ishment may be open to question. It 
may be noted, however, that the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature in 1851 enacted 
the essential provisions of the Maine law 
which prevented the executive from is- 
suing his warrant for an execution 
within one year after the criminal had 
been sentenced by the court. 

Strong reaction to detailed crime re- 
porting came in the decade of the 1850s 
in both England and America. One of 
the leading figures in the crusade was 
the editor of the New York Christian 
Advocate, the Rev. Abel Stevens, who 
had been editor of Zion’s Herald at 
the time of Webster’s trial and execu- 
tion and had provided his readers with 
rather extensive accounts of the spec- 
tacular murder at Harvard. 
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The church editors condemned the 
sensational press for catering to the 
mental requirements of the masses and 
yielding to the demands of the prevail- 
ing corruption. Their main target was 
the Herald and other New York morn- 
ing papers which “controlled newspaper 
literature.” Noting that the secular 
press was spreading its “contagion” to 
the religious press, church editors de- 
nounced the “precursors of crime.” 
They admonished Christian families to 
purge the plague from their homes, to 
seek out a good paper “if you must 
send to the remotest distance for it— 
and had better have none than one 
which will be sure to corrupt the moral 
sense of your children.” 


Partly as a result of the campaign, 
the London Dial was projected in 1860 
to dispute the supremacy of the London 
Times and to avoid the objectionable 
character of the ordinary press.” In the 
same year a new morning daily, the 
New York World, was launched as a 
combination religious-commercial penny 
paper. The “purge,” however, had lit- 
tle or no effect on the circulation of 
either the London or the New York 
papers. Nor did it diminish crime news 
which continued as one of the main at- 
tractions of the secular press. 


*“Corruption of the Press,’’ in New York 
Christian Advocate, Sept. 17, 1857. 


10“*A Great Christian Paper,” in New York 
Christian Advocate, Jan. 12, 1860. 
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Dutch Corantos 1618-1650: A Brsxt- 
ocrAPHY. Edited with an introductory 
essay by Folke Dahl. The Hague, 
Netherlands: Printed for the Konin- 
klijke Bibliotheek; distributed by 
Martinus Nijhof. 1946. 87 pp. + 334 
facsimile reproductions. Gld. 75. 


OLKE DAHL is curator of the Ac- 
cessions Department of the Géite- 
borg (Sweden) Municipal and Univer- 
sity Library. In the introduction to his 


earlier essay “Amsterdam — Earliest 


Newspaper Center of Western Europe” 
(The Hague, 1939), he wrote: 


The first and most important object in 
the study of the history of the earliest 
newspaper publications is obviously of a 
purely bibliographical nature. A student 
should first try to establish exactly when, 
where and hy whom each number was 
printed and issued. At times the ques- 
tion arises whether the newspaper one is 
studying, is a first, second or perhaps 
even a third edition, or whether it is a 
reprint from a later date . . . the stu- 
dent of newspapers should try to com- 
pile as complete and correct a bibliog- 
raphy as possible for the purpose of giv- 
ing a basic knowledge of the existing 
material. 


This bibliography is an attempt to 
carry out the author’s advice in a com- 
prehensive survey of the earliest Dutch 
newspapers. Since the papers them- 
selves are scattered so widely, Mr. Dahl 
believes that the task of compiling a 
complete bibliography is definitely im- 
possible. He has come very close to the 
unattainable, however, thanks to the 
labors of his predecessors and to the 
assistance he received from government 
officials, librarians, and scholars in 
; many lands. As a result the student of 
journalistic history in this country can 
now examine, in quite legible reproduc- 
tions, the incunabular periodicals from 
which the British, and hence the Amer- 
ican, press his sprung. Indeed, as Mr. 
Dahl brings out in this study and in his 
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previous essay, Amsterdam deserves 
credit for the first newspaper not only 
in the English language but in the 
French as well. In both instances the 
newspapers were foreign-language edi- 
tions brought out by enterprising Dutch 
printers to supply a market that existed 
among news-hungry Europeans who 
could not read corantos in the Dutch. 

The present book has been made 
possible by friends of the Géteborg 
Library, who presented the entire edi- 
tion to the Royal Library at the Hague 
to be disposed of at its discretion. 
The foundations of modern Géteborg 
were laid in 1619, and it was built up 
largely by Dutch colonists during the 
years when these corantos were being 
published. For many years Dutch was 
the official language of the community. 
It is natural, therefore, that the present- 
day population feels deeply the devasta- 
tion suffered by the Netherlands in 
World War II, and that the Municipal 
and University Library should wish to 
express its sympathy and gratitude in 
some tangible way. 

The main value of this large (9x13) 
volume lies, of course, in its nearly full- 
size reproduction of 334 corantos pub- 
lished between 1618 and 1625. In his 
introductory essay, however, Mr. Dahl 
brings together many interesting and 
heretofore unpublished facts about the 
editing and printing methods of the 
publishers. He shows conclusively that 
Jan van Hilten, the most enterprising 
of them all, used the “stop-press” tech- 
nique to insert the latest news in his 
corantos during the process of publica- 
tion. 

Every journalism library should have 
one of these beautifully printed collec- 
tions. They’d better send in their orders 
fast, however, for the present edition is 
limited to 375 copies. 

Raymonp B. Nrxon 
Emory University 
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EpItoRIAL OPINION IN THE CONTEMPO- 
RARY British COMMONWEALTH AND 
Empire. By James G. Allen. Boulder, 
Colorado: University of Colorado 
Studies. 1946. 605 pp. $2. 


Here is a book of exceptional signifi- 
cance and importance to editors and 
teachers of journalism. It is a collec- 
tion of 199 editorials from newspapers 
in widely separated parts of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire upon five 
vital questions that arose during the 
period of 1943 to 1945. Thus is pro- 
vided, within one volume, a representa- 
tive cross-section of opinion throughout 
this vast, far-flung empire on such ques- 
tions as empire solidarity, the position 
of the empire in international affairs, 
dominion and colonial views on empire 
policy, and regional problems. 

The issues discussed in these edito- 
rials were: 

The Smuts-Halifax Proposals regard- 
ing empire policy made in November 
1943 and January 1944. 

The Imperial Council, advocated by 
Australian Prime Minister John Cur- 
tin in August 1943. 

The Prime Minister’s Conference in 
May 1944. 

The Canberra Conference and the 
Australia-New Zealand Agreement, 
January 1944. 

The Jamaica Constitution adopted in 
January 1945. 

The editorials are reprinted in full 
in practically every case and _ typo- 
graphical format is followed as far as 
possible. Beginning each of the five sec- 
tions is an introduction by the com- 
piler stating the issue, its background 
and implications. 

In making this study, Professor Al- 
len received regularly 42 newspapers 
from cities and towns in Canada, South 
Africa, Southern Rhodesia, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Nassau, Bahamas, Brit- 
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ish West Indies, Kingston, Jamaica 
They were big, and not-so-big, papers 
ranging from the well-known Toronto 
Globe and Mail to the Bulawayo Chron. 
icle, Southern Rhodesia. This was a co. 
operative undertaking between Prof, 
Allen and the newspaper publishers, 
the latter supplying the newspapers 
and many of them displaying a keen 
interest in the study through frequent 
letters. 

Professor Allen, in his introduction, 
says that “many editors are especially 
concerned with social and economic 
problems and almost universally pre. 
sent a liberal attitude towards such 
questions.” “The various parts of the 
Commonwealth indicate different views 
on Imperial issues: some tend to be 
very definitely critical, some are more 
critical than others, while some express 
a definite Imperial point of view. The 
more mature members of the Common- 
wealth generally indicate more critical 
attitudes.” “There is manifested an un- 
derlying spirit of unity which may be 
a direct result of the present war, just 
as there was a similar sentiment after 
the First World War . . . but which 
broke down before many problems in 
foreign affairs, notably the question of 
renewing the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
in 1922.” “There is no unreasoning 
sentimentalism; the Commonwealth and 
Empire are regarded simply as prac 
tical aids.” 

Editorial writers will find this book 
very useful as a convenient source of 
thought and opinion regarding the fu- 
ture of the commonwealth and empire 
and its various parts. The book will 
save a vast amount of labor that would 
be involved in obtaining these views by 
another method. 

Teachers of journalism will like the 
volume, not only for its content, but 
particularly because it provides actual 
examples of the methods and style used 
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by editors in these widely separated 
parts of the world. Nothing like it has 
been done before. 

Professor Allen is a specialist in the 
history of the British Empire and chair- 
man of the department of history at 
the University of Colorado. 

Ratpu L. CrosMAN 
University of Colorado 
* * 
C. P. Scorr 1846-1932. London: Fred- 
erick Muller Ltd. 1946. 252 pp. IIL. 
12’6. 


HIS book was issued in observance 

of the centenary of the birth of one 
of the greatest figures in journalism 
who served the Manchester Guardian 
for more than sixty years, fifty-seven 
of them as editor. It is a valuable sup- 
plement to the standard biography of 
Scott by J. L. Hammond, published in 
1934. 

This volume is a compilation by 
Guardian staff associates and intimates 
of Scott. One chapter reproduces a 
number of the more significant articles 
written by Scott. Four of these articles 
deal with the functions of the press in 
society. 

The chapter in Hammond by W. P. 
Crozier, editor of the Guardian from 
1932 to 1944, is reproduced. Hammond 
also contributes a chapter of condensed 
biography. The chapters entitled “Scott 
As Editor” and “The Guardian Under 
Scott” written by his editorial asso- 
ciates are especially revealing. The 
final chapter brings the history of the 
Guardian to date, explaining the trus- 
teeship plan of control set up by J. R. 
Scott, surviving son. 

C. P. Scott represented liberalism 
and learning in the finest tradition of 
independent journalism dedicated to 
the public service. In fact, Scott helped 
create the tradition or patterns of free 
and intelligent journalism probably as 
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much as any other journalist. During 
his editorship he drew a fixed salary. 
All profit went back into the newspa- 
per to make it a stronger instrument 
for the public good. 

Scott devoted his life and his news- 
paper property to the public service. 
Frequently he ran counter to public 
opinion in his devotion to duty with 
the result that profits disappeared. Dur- 
ing certain years it was the allied prop- 
erty, the Manchester Evening News, 
operated independently by a separate 
staff, which kept the Guardian going. 

Never a sensationalist, Scott. com- 
bined the Oxford tradition with serious 
journalism. Essentially, Scott was not 
a newsman. He recognized that “facts 
are sacred,” but his concern was with 
the leaders, with public questions, with 
government policy. 

The Guardian under Scott was never 
a great “news” paper. It was one of 
the world’s great opinion papers, stand- 
ing for conservative liberalism in Brit- 
ish policy with a strong blend of lais- 
sez faire democracy. One of the inter- 
esting chapters in this volume is that 
by the noted philosopher L. T. Hob- 
house, who served the Guardian from 
1897 to 1902. The chapter, entitled 
“Liberal and Humanist,” suggests the 
ideological union in Scott’s mind of the 
principles of laissez faire liberty and 
socialistic reform. 

“The essential, as he saw it,” Hob- 
house explains, “was that however So- 
cialistic changes might be they should 
be such as grew out of true Liberal 
principles — freedom from oppression, 
equality of opportunity, scope for ini- 
tiative, and humanity of feeling, as con- 
trasted with either a Fabian or Marx- 
ian dictatorship.” 

Scott regarded his newspaper as 
“much more than a business; it is an 
institution; . . .” The editor, dedicated 
to the public welfare, he said, has no 
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business in governmental office. He sur- 
rounded himself with staff men of su- 
perior intellectual qualities. Never bril- 
liant, but somewhat slow in his mental 
processes and plain in his style of ex- 
pression, his deliberate judgment, how- 
ever, was accepted by his associates as 
sound. 

His enthusiasm for journalism is re- 
vealed when he wrote of the newspa- 
per: “What illimitable possibilities of 
achievement and excellence [it affords] 
. -. [It] has so many sides, it touches 
life at so many points, at every one 
there is such possibility of improvement 
and excellence.” 

Any study or treatise of the modern 
concept of free journalism must be 
founded in part in Scott’s creed and 
practice. This small volume provides 
materials for such study, because 
Scott’s whole career was a living ex- 
ample of the “great editor” tradition 
in a free society. 

R. R. Bartow 

University of Illinois 

* » * 

History AND BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AMERI- 
cAN Newspapers. 1690-1820. 2 vols. 
By Clarence S. Brigham. Worcester: 
American Antiquarian Society. 1947. 
1508 pp. $8 (pre-publication price). 


Remembering the interest that edi- 
tors and editorial associations have 
taken in the founding and maintenance 
of historical societies in the United 
States, newspaper people will appre- 
ciate the conjunction of historian and 
journalist to be found in this signifi- 
cant work. In 191] an address by Pro- 
fessor William MacDonald, formerly 
professor of history and New York 
editorial writer, pointing out the impor- 
tance of newspapers as _ historical 
sources, started Dr. Brigham, compiler 
and editor of the History and Bibliog- 
raphy, on his thirty-five-year task. As 
a member of the staff of the American 
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Antiquarian Society at Worcester, an 
organization of which he has been dj. 
rector since 1930, Dr. Brigham had 
ready at hand the Society’s collection 
of early American newspapers. Founder 
of the Society and donor of its original 
files was Isaiah Thomas, patriot-printer 
of the Revolutionary period and author 
of one of the earliest histories of print. 
ing in the United States. 

The two volumes cover the first hun. 
dred and thirty years of newspaper 
publishing in America, during which 
time 2,120 different papers were issued 
in thirty states. The greater part of the 
material listed is to be found in the six 
American libraries having the largest 
collections of early newspapers. They 
are, listed in the order of the size of 
their files: American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Library of Congress, Harvard 
University, New York Historical So- 
ciety, New York Public Library, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Numbers of is- 
sues by states available in each of the 
six libraries are included in the nine- 
page introductory section of the work. 

This introduction is packed with ma- 
terial dealing with such matters as 
regional distribution of early newspa- 
pers; the extent and nature of the files 
in libraries having the largest collec. 
tions; the handling of supplements, of 
photostatic and facsimile reproduc- 
tions; and methods used in setting up 
criteria as to what publications might 
or might not be called newspapers. 
Following the introduction, the news- 
papers are listed alphabetically by 
states. Under each title is a concise rec- 
ord of founding data and changes in 
names and publisherships, as well as 
lists and locations of existing files. 
Some 330 pages at the end of Volume 
II are given over to a list of libraries 
in which files and issues have been lo- 
cated; one of newspaper titles; and 
one of printers. 
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Among the more extensive files of 
historically important newspapers noted 
in the Bibliography are those of the 
Hartford Courant, the Lexington Ga- 
zette, William Brooker’s Boston Ga- 
zette, Isaiah Thomas’s Massachusetts 
Spy, Daniel Fowle’s New Hampshire 
Gazette, Benjamin Franklin Bache’s 
Philadelphia Aurora, Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Pennsylvania Gazette, James 
Franklin’s Newport (R. I.) Mercury, 
and William Goddard’s Providence Ga- 
zette. James Rivington’s Gazeteer and 
his Loyal and Royal gazettes are rep- 
resented, as are Christopher Sauer’s 
German language newspapers. Included 
also are names and locations of photo- 
static reproductions made by historical 
societies of files of some of the oldest 
newspapers in the United States. 


Reading through the lists of names 
early printers and editors gave their 
newspapers, one senses somewhat the 
way in which newspaper nomenclature 
reflected the political and social mores 
of the new world during the first cen- 
tury and a quarter of American pub- 
lishing. Until the Revolution and the 
formation of the Republic the standard 
European and English names were 
prevalent: Courant, Mercury, Courier, 
News-Letter, Post, Packet, Gazette. 
Printers in this period, with rare ex- 
ceptions, were content to follow old 
world patterns. By 1790 the upsurge of 
revolt here and in France had brought 
concepts of national, democratic des- 
tiny. Publishers saluted the new Re- 
public by calling their papers Anti- 
Monarchist, Constitutional Diary, Co- 
lumbian, Federal Ark, Genius of Lib- 
erty, Patriot, Bond of Union, Engine of 
Liberty, People’s Friend, Eagle of Free- 
dom, Palladium, Rights of Man. Such 
names as Western Repository, Emi- 
grant, Backwoodsman, and Cornucopia 
of the West reflected the pioneer spirit 
of the period. 
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Special causes and the idiosyncra- 
sies of editors are amusingly revealed 
by some of the titles. The Dauphin 
Guardian, Scourge of Aristocracy, Cas- 
tigator, Harp of Erin, Hornet’s Nest, 
and Wasp appear to have been publi- 
cations of serious if not austere pur- 
pose. The Bye-Stander, Folorn Hope, 
Haverhill Weekly Bud, Humming Bird, 
Idiot, Tickler, and Occasional Rever- 
berator more than throw the balance 
to the lighter side. 


Scholars and compilers of data gen- 
erally will appreciate the immense 
amount of special knowledge and pains- 
taking detail which have gone into 
these volumes. They are indispensable 
tools of research in fields having to do 
with the early history of the American 
press, and are extremely valuable ad- 
juncts of the social, political, or eco- 
nomic historian’s bibliographical kit. 
When modern editors grow weary of 
the transitory aspects of their day’s 
task, or librarians view with misgiv- 
ings the encroachments of newsprint 
upon their shelves, they may well turn 
to this work of Dr. Brigham’s as an 
affirmation of their mutual contribution 
to the store of American historical ma- 
terials. 

Epwin H. Forp 

University of Minnesota 

* * * 

Earty ALABAMA PuBLICATIONS: A 
Stupy In Literary INTEREsTs. By 
Rhoda Coleman Ellison. University, 
Ala., University of Alabama Press. 
1947. xii + 213 pp. $4. 


Dr. Ellison, whose excellent Check 
List of Alabama Imprints 1807-1870 
was issued last year, now gives us an 
interpretative survey of the publications 
of that state covering the same period 
and emphasizing the belletristic aspects 
of that literature. 

This is a thoroughly competent per- 
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formance, analytic, critical, and well 
written. The first chapter details the 
conditions under which pioneer pub- 
lishing was done; since the country 
printers were the chief publishers, this 
turns out to be a summary story of 
early printing with strong emphasis on 
newspapers. The three chapters which 
follow analyze, so far as it pertains to 
literature, the content of the newspa- 
pers, the periodicals, and the books and 
pamphlets. 


It is hard for anyone who has not 
worked with the old files to realize 
how large fiction and poetry bulked in 
the content of the older newspapers. 
Dr. Ellison reminds us, very pleasantly 
of these “literary interests” of our fore- 
bears as shown by what the editors of 
their papers printed. Such interests are 
expected to be displayed in the maga- 
zines, which differ from the newspapers 
chiefly in giving more of the same. The 
study of Alabama book publishing is a 
real contribution to the history—as yet 
unwritten—of the publishing industry 
of America. 


If the material had been arranged 
under fiction, poetry, essays, and dra- 
matic criticism, instead of under news- 
papers, periodicals, and books, thus 
bringing together in one place all the 
comment on each author treated, there 
might have been some gain in interest 
and usability without any loss in infor- 
mation as to media. This is perhaps 
the captious criticism of a reviewer 
who has little fault to find with the 
book. 


Miss Ellison’s work, evidently per- 
formed as a doctoral dissertation, fur- 
nishes an excellent model for other 
studies which might illuminate the 
early publishing history of many of our 
states. 

Frank LutHer Mott 


University of Missouri 
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JOuRNALISM IN THE UNITED Statss, B; 
Robert W. Jones. New York: E. Pp. 
Dutton & Co. 1947. xvi + 728 pp, 
Ill. $7.50. 


Since Frederic Hudson, at least six 
writers have tried their hand at gen. 
eral histories of American journalism, 
especially of the daily press. Down to 
the present volume all of them, sav 
one, have been lacking in certain major 
essentials. 

This new volume has much to recom. 
mend it, both as a readable general ref. 
erence and as a textbook. It has the 
temporary advantage of being up-to 
date and it is much better rounded 
than most of its predecessors. This is 
shown by its specific treatment of the 
weekly press and of the part women 
have played in American journalism. 
But these chapters, as they must be in 
such a work, are largely summaries 
and do not exhaust either subject. This 
suggests again the need, in passing, for 
a definitive study of the United States 
weekly press. 

By way of example the author has 
quoted extensively from origina 
sources. This has its advantages, but 
the quotes are sometimes so copious 
that it is a little hard to follow the gen 
eral thread of the story. There is a 
point, in other words, at which such 
direct examples begin to lose their 
value and the reader’s progress is in 
terfered with instead of being helped. 

In any such work there are two other 
problems which continually confront 
the author. One is the selection and/or 
the exclusion of material. The other is 
the arrangement of what is finally se 
lected. In these respects, with certail 
exceptions, the author has done quilt 
well on the whole. 

In respect to his arrangement of mz 
terial, he has followed a reasonably 
logical plan. Inevitably, however, ther 
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are gaps or the material back tracks. 
It is difficult, for example, to be 
brought down to 1925 or thereabouts 
and then in the next breath to be 
thrown back to 1865. In defense, how- 
ever, it must be conceded that it is 
easier to cite this defect than it is to 
suggest a ready remedy. 


There is stronger ground for criti- 
cizing the work for some of its em- 
phases and especially for some of its 
omissions. The author’s interest in Mis- 
sissippi Valley and _ transMississippi 
journalism is understandable but to 
this reviewer it is given undue impor- 
tance. 


The Zenger case is treated adequately 
but there is no mention of the com- 
panion Croswell case—an omission that 
is hard to understand. The newspaper 
beginnings of many of the western 
states are described in detail, but only 
two of the five states in the old North- 
west are so dignified, and there is no 
mention whatever of the first paper in 
that important area, the Centinel of 
the Northwestern Territory. 


Some of the book’s premises are at 
least open to debate such as that relat- 
ing to the status of the Gazette of the 
United States, and that concerning the 
alleged “birth” of the Associated Press 
in 1848. There are unforgivable errors 
in names, such as “Silence Dogwood” 
(twice!), “Charles W. Elliott,” “Max- 
ine Davies,” and questionable reference 
to the John S. Knight holdings as a 
“chain.” 


Even so the book is a helpful contri- 
bution to a better understanding of the 
role the press has played in American 
history. It is unfortunate that its price 
puts it probably beyond the reach of 
the average student as a textbook. 


James E, Potiarp 
Ohio State University 
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Suirt-SLteeve Diptomat. By Josephus 
Daniels. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1947. xix + 
547 pp. Ill. $5. 


When an old timer sits down to tell 
of his experiences, he is likely either to 
bore his audience by his loquacious- 
ness, or to charm it by his mellowness. 
Readers of Mr. Daniels’, fifth volume of 
autobiography may react in the same 
way, depending upon their sympathies 
and interests. Earlier installments of 
this life story have told of his news- 
paper days and of his activities as a 
cabinet member in the Wilson adminis- 
tration. This last volume is an account 
of the period from 1933 to 1942 when 
he served as ambassador to Mexico. 


He would appear to have been about 
the worst possible choice as an emis- 
sary to one of the most important coun- 
tries in the hemisphere. As Secretary 
of the Navy he had ordered the United 
States occupation of Vera Cruz during 
the Mexican crisis of 1914—a humilia- 
tion that our neighbors had never for- 
gotten. The man who banned the serv- 
ing of grog in the Navy and who never 
drank anything stronger than tea was 
asked to hold open house in a country 
where liquor is more common than 
drinking water. His record as a devout 
churchman made him suspect in a 
country that was openly at war with 
the church at that time. Finally, this 
Tar Heel editor with the smalltown 
manner, had to face some of the wili- 
est politicos, toughest hombres, and 
slipperiest freebooters ever assembled 
in one small area. He should have been 
listed as a failure before he had even 
crossed the Rio Grande on the way to 
his new post. Instead, he confounded 
all the skeptics. 

It was Josephus Daniels who repre- 
sented the United States in the difficult 


negotiations over the oil expropriations, 
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the land settlement cases, and the pay- 
ment of foreign claims. But his greatest 
service was in transforming a resentful 
nation into a Good Neighbor and even 
into an ally. When he finally resigned 
in 1941, he had earned the affection of 
his hosts. Wrote Ezequiel Padilla, Mex- 
ican minister of foreign affairs: 


President Roosevelt . . . has done [Mr. 
Daniels] justice when he says that he 
has been the most eminent Ambassador 
of the United States in America. Why? 
Because in conduct and thought he was 
given expression to the doctrine of Pan 
American brotherhood. His influence... 
has evidenced, by means of actual facts, 
that it is possible to govern relations be- 
tween the peoples by democratic inspira- 
tion, and to substitute feelings of mu- 
tual respect, friendship, and the rule of 
Law, for the impulse of brute force. 

The historian might point out that 


the author’s devotion to his heroes 
sometimes mars the objectivity of his 
observations. Literary critics may scorn 
the journalistic style, complete with 
subheads. Students of politics possibly 
will wonder how we have fared so well 
internationally with such naive charac- 
ters in charge of our diplomatic nego- 
tiations. All these charges are answered 
directly or indirectly by Mr. Daniels 
himself. He admits frankly that he is 
not writing history, but only what he 
did and why he did it. He writes as a 
newspaper man because that has been 
his medium since he became an editor 
at eighteen and because at eighty-five 
he has no desire to step out of his role. 
And the political critics are refuted by 
the record. It is not the first time he 
has fooled these wiseacres. Behind his 
urbanity and benign smile is one of the 
shrewdest political minds in the coun- 
try today. All this appears in the ram- 
bling, pleasant chronicle. 


Henry Lapp SmitH 
University of Wisconsin 
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Wituiam ALLEN WuiTe’s America, 8; 
Walter Johnson. New York: Henn 
Holt and Company. 1947. 621 pp. $, 


“The trouble with Bill White is, yo 
can never quite tell which side of th 
fence he is on.” 


This dictum was the common Kans 
comment on her greatest son during his 
life. His neighbors in Emporia, his fel. 
low editors in Kansas who were (they 
thought) influenced by the same forces, 
and staunch Republican yeomen of his 
party organization held this view of 
White’s notable inconsistency. And in 
Kansas to be inconsistent, divergent, 
and unpredictable was a breach of pub. 
lic morality. Only a figure of such tre 
mendous national prominence as White 
could have saved his position among 
respectable folks. But now Mr. Joh». 
son, of the University of Chicago his 
tory faculty in a splendidly written and 
documented biography, shows how this 
relativist inconsistency made sense to 
White himself. The consequence is one 
of the finest biographies of our time. 


Mr. Johnson does a great service to 
the memory of Emporia Gazette’s great 
editor and to the history of America’s 
coming-of-age, and to the understand: 
ing of democratic tradition. He pictures 
carefully the home surroundings out of 
which grew this brash, cocky, ill-pro- 
portioned young editor, whose energy 
and exhibitionism were sufficient in 4 
gusty new America to bring him to the 
very top of the whirl-wind of public 
affairs, a place he remained for more 
than forty years. We watch him grow 
into a three-headed public figure: 4 
writer of fine magazine and book fiction 
and non-fiction, a first-class small tow 
editor and publisher, and at the same 
time a man active in molding the polit: 
ical affairs of our time. 


The publication of the Selected Let 
ters of William Allen White (edited 
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also by Mr. Johnson) gave to us in 
Kansas an insight that we had never 
quite realized when he was alive. We 
knew that he was an acknowledged 
master of writing, but little did we real- 
ize that he was on such intimate terms 
with the people who were the main cur- 
rent of American (and world) public 
affairs. Now in this biography, the dra- 
matis persone—and a magnificent as- 
semblage it is—take their rightful 
places in the drama, in good propor- 
tion. 

It is a fruitful study of a great man 
to discover how his horizon broadened 
as he gained age. It is evident that 
many of our public figures cease ac- 
cepting strange new ideas once they 
have left formal education. With White 
it seems to have been different, and the 
evidence as reported by Author John- 
son is clear in the letters, editorials, 
and conversations. White seems to have 
become increasingly receptive to new 
ideas, to the adjustments needed in the 
institutions of democracy to make them 
more suited to changed conditions of 
technology. During the great anti-Rus- 


¥ sian wave which swept the United 


States in 1920, for example, we find 
him declaring: 


I believe in the Russian revolution and 
that the Russian people through their 
revolution will be able to conquer them- 
selves and to rise after their own man- 
ner, following their own star to a vastly 
higher civilization through revolution to 
democracy than they ever could have 
risen through autocracy. 


Where is there such a man who 
would rise against public opinion in 
these days? 

His single-handed defeat of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Kansas by running for 
the governorship, his espousals of aca- 


| demic freedom, his non-acceptance of 


party discipline, his aversion to “party- 
minded” citizenry, and his complete 
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fearlessness of new thought make him 
a classic example of the great citizen 
democracy needs. The biography does 
well in showing the mold which pro- 
duced such a man, a man who seemed 
to grow in stature and in youth all the 
days of his life. 

It has been a long time (if ever) 
since a biography of a man living dur- 
ing the last of the nineteenth and the 
first four decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury has included so very, very much 
of the fabric of American public life 
and so many of its political currents. 
No student of public affairs, let alone 
student of the press, should be without 
it. 

This fine rendering calls to mind by 
example the famous notion of liberty 
expressed by Judge Learned Hand: 

“The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which is not too sure that it is right. 
The spirit of liberty is the spirit which 
seeks to understand the minds of other 
men and women. The spirit of liberty 
is the spirit which weighs their interests 
alongside its own without bias. . . .” 

The life and writings of White show 
him in this light. Walter Johnson has 
written, with great clarity and under- 
standing, the biography of a great man 
who was not too sure he was right—or 
wrong. 

Joun RicHarp MALONE 
University of Kansas 
* * 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. By William 
Ernest Hocking. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1947. 239 pp. $3. 


With this book the Commission on 
Freedom of the Press regains some of 
the reputation it lost because of its su- 
perficial predecessor, A Free and Re- 
sponsible Press. 

Professor Hocking, emeritus profes- 
sor of philosophy at Harvard univer- 
sity, does what the authors of the pre- 
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vious volume should have done: he sup- 
ports his conclusions with evidence. In 
this case that evidence consists in log- 
ical argument. In the case of A Free 
and Responsible Press, of course, it 
should have been facts and figures. 
The shortcut to an understanding of 
Professor Hocking’s thesis is provided 
in the Appendix, entitled “Summary of 
Principle: A Statement of the Commis- 
sion.” Epitomized, among the impor- 
tant principles are the following: 
—Readers and the community as a 
whole have interests in maintenance of 
freedom of the press as great as those 
of the press itself. 
—The reader must have freedom not 
to consume any particular press prod- 
uct; otherwise, “the issuer’s freedom 
could be at the expense of the con- 
sumer’s freedom.” 


—Traditionally it has been considered 
enough to protect the freedom of the 
issuer only; the present status of the 
media of communication as big busi- 
nesses, however, makes necessary con- 
sideration of protections for the con- 
sumer and the community as well. 
—Only government can insure that “ar- 
gument of speech and press will con- 
tinue to be argument and not competi- 
tive injury.” 

—To avoid misuses of its power gov- 
ernment must set limits upon its own 
ability to limit or control the issuer’s 
freedom. 

—Freedom of speech and press are 
moral rights on which the state must not 
infringe. “Both its interest and its duty 
require the state to give the moral right 
a legal status.” 

—On the other hand, in the absence 
of accepted moral duties, there are no 
moral rights. The moral right does not 
include the right to be “deliberately or 
irresponsibly in error.” 

—There is a “practical presumption 
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against the use of legal action to cu 
press abuse.” 
—Nevertheless, there are limits to “th 
legal toleration of abuse of the liberty 
of expression” because ; 
—The work of the press is clothed with 
a public interest and “protection of the 
freedom of the issuer is no longer sui. 
ficient to protect automatically eithe 
the consumer or the community. The 
general policy of laissez faire in this 
field must be reconsidered.” 

All of this, and the ensuing plea t 
the issuers to “clean house” themselves 
before forced to do so by government 
or the community, may seem very or 
thodox. What is distinctive about this 
book is the author’s brilliant philosoph. 
ical development of each step of the 
thesis, and the footnote comments by 
other members of the commission. This 
book provides those who believe tha 
freedom of the press is a means to a 
end and not an end in itself with: 
skilfully developed defense of their 
position. As such it is an extremely 
valuable addition to the literature o 
this subject. 

Curtis D. MacDoucau 

Northwestern University 

* * * 

THe AMERICAN Rapio. By Llewellyn 
White. Chicago: University of Chi 
cago Press. 1947. xxi + 260 pp. 
$3.25. 


This book is by the assistant director 
of the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press. The commission says it has not 
passed on Mr. White’s proposals or 
conclusions, merely presented them 
“for public discussion and the seriou: 
consideration of the persons and age? 
cies framing policy in this field.” Bu 
for all practical purposes, the book is 
an expansion of what the commissio! 
had to say about radio in its basic re 
port, A Free and Responsible Press. 
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Ideas which the commission suggested 
briefly, almost telegraphically, Mr. 
White has translated and developed. 
He has sketched in the historical back- 
ground of radio’s present ownership 
and control. He has enlarged upon the 
commission’s recommendations for im- 
proving radio, and added some of his 
own. Where the original report was 
vulnerable to attack, so also is his 
book—that is to say, in its treatment 
of what radio is, rather than of what 
it has been or should be. It will be said 
of this book that “it does not prove 
radio is bad; it admits it.” It will be 
said, as of the commission’s report, that 
the book lacks in “research.” What this 
criticism means, as far as Mr. White’s 
book is concerned, is mostly that the 
reader will look in vain for any new 
or penetrating study of radio’s stew- 
ardship in the area where good stew- 
ardship is most important—the area of 
radio’s effect on its audiences. 

For that reason, this book is not 
likely to jar the radio industry back 
on its heels. Nevertheless, it is a chal- 
lenging book, well worth the time of 
any person interested in better com- 
munications for America. 

Mr. White agrees with the report of 
the commission that freedom and ac- 
countability for radio “must represent 
the joint achievement of the industry, 
of community groups, and of govern- 
ment, acting in proper relation to one 
another.” The duty of the public, he 
feels, is to be more constructively and 
vocally critical of radio programs. The 
duty of government is to be helpful, 
rather than to control. He is sympa- 
thetic with the problems of the FCC 
and warns the radio industry that, like 
the railroads and the airlines, it must 
expect forever a large measure of gov- 
ernment regulation; but he is fearful 
of extended government control of ra- 
dio and insists that Congress state 
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clearly how far it wants the FCC to 
go in policing the industry. He sug- 
gests that the Mayflower decision and 
the Blue Book be tested in the courts 
and if possible clarified by act of Con- 
gress. Pending such judicial and con- 
gressional action, he advises the FCC, 
in its licensing, to set a goal of “four 
clearly and consistently received sta- 
tions for all Americans,” to earmark 
at least one FM channel for every com- 
munity of 20,000 or over, and to do 
everything possible to encourage station 
ownership by new groups and program- 
making by local communities. 

But for the most, he thinks that ra- 
dio must clean its own house. The heart 
of Mr. White’s prescription for Ameri- 
can radio is that the industry should 
develop all its own programs, and sell 
to advertisers only two minutes between 
programs, the advertising time to have 
no connection with program time. This 
would put radio advertising in about 
the same relation to radio as newspaper 
advertisers to newspapers, and, he ar- 
gues, would be the “first long step” to- 
ward “freedom of the press” for radio. 

That step taken, then the broadcast- 
ers through their National Association 
of Broadcasters, should develop a code 
of standards and put teeth in the code. 
They should “assume a position of rig- 
orous editorial leadership in public af- 
fairs.” They should “experiment, ex- 
periment, experiment” toward better 
programs and better representation of 
public questions, following the criterion 
of public need. 

With these latter recommendations, 
the editorial program excepted, most 
broadcasters would probably agree. 
They would foresee more practical dif- 
ficulties, however, than Mr. White has 
mentioned. The return of the program- 
making function from advertisers to 
broadcasters will certainly have to be 
a long process, in which package pro- 
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grams and cooperative programs may 
currently be the first step. And when 
and if that process is completed, then 
a new problem will certainly arise. For 
the concentration of program-determin- 
ing power in the networks will be far 
greater than the present concentration 
in advertisers and their agencies. But 
Mr. White already has posed plenty of 
problems without anticipating that one. 
Witsur ScHRAMM 
University of Illinois 
* * 
News ON THE Air. By Paul W. White. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1947. x + 420 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


It’s a fortunate break for radio news 
that the first full length book on the 
topic should have been written by a 
person with the professional know-how 
and the sense of responsibility to his 
listeners of Paul White. It’s a lucky 
break, too, that along with all his skill 
and competence as a radio news man, 
White is also a natural-born teacher 
with a clear sense of class-room tech- 
niques and a lively interest in break- 
ing in newcomers. 

Teachers of radio news will make no 
mistake if they adopt News on the Air 
as a basic class-room text. The book 
throughout reflects the thirteen or four- 
teen years of dramatic experience of 
one who sat in on the real birth of 
radio news and nursed it along to ma- 
turity. It is a sound, practical, and 
readable volume. 

White says in his author’s note that 
he intended to write a book “with ra- 
dio technique in mind.” He has. Any 
passage reads orally. But more than 
that he has attacked the problem with 
a sense of humor and a neat change of 
pace. A person can’t help but be fas- 
cinated by some of his technique chap- 
ters, one of which, for example, carries 
the heading, “Obituary on Five W’s 
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and an H, An Inverted Pyramid Top 
ples Over.” 


beginnings of radio news, the dog-ex. 
dog battles over exclusive rights to spe 
cial events broadcasts, and the thrill 
of covering such enormous news storie 
as D-Day. 

The combination of techniques anj 
history with some pretty skillfully 
chosen examples to round out the pic. 
ture make for pretty solid reading and 
a book that will be of incalculable help 
to both student and practitioner. 

The weakness in the book is a lack 
of comprehensiveness and a tendency to 
look at radio news from the network 
point of view rather than from the out 
look of the individual radio station. The 
book would have been more valuable, 
for example, if it had described in 
some detail the routine of news opers- 
tion in local radio stations of varying 
power. This would have provided the 
student with a little more realistic sens 
of the specific problems he would en- 
counter on going to work, and it would 
have enhanced the value of the volume 
for working radio news men. 

At one point, White compliments sta 
tion WMT at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on 
the excellence of its system of string 
correspondents in neighboring commu 
nities. An analysis and description of 
this system would have added mate- 
rially to the value of the reference. 

White constantly urges students and 
radio news men to give more consider: 
ation and effort to localizing news 
broadcasts and covering the local scene. 
But never does he provide a concrete 
working pattern with suggestions for 
expanding local coverage and angling 
national and international stories lo 
cally. 

White, though, has his out and it’ 
a reasonable one. He says as a text: 
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book News on the Air has an unusual 
quality—“It doesn’t pretend to know all 
the answers.” It knows enough of them, 
however, so that it is an immensely 
important addition to the body of in- 
formation on radio, and it is a thor- 
ough-going pioneering job in radio 
news that is going to be considered for 
a long time as an authoritative, brightly 
written, and fascinatingly informative 
volume on a craft that is just beginning 
to come into its own. 
Sic MIcKELSON 
WCCO, Minneapolis 
* * # 
Rapio Heute unp Morcen. By Arno 
Huth. Zurich & New York: Europa 
Verlag. 1944. 402 pp. 


The Swiss author’s versatility and his 
long-standing interest in the develop- 
ment of radio throughout the world is 
manifested in the publication of this 
imposing survey of radio today and to- 
morrow. In 1937 appeared his encyclo- 
pedic La Radiodiffussion, Puissance 
Mondiale, with a forward by Marconi. 
In 1942 his Radio Today, was published 
with the support of the Geneva Re- 
search Center. His new work, this time 
in German with a foreword posing im- 
portant political questions in French by 
William E. Rappard, is in effect a 
complete revision of Radio Today. It 
discusses the various forms of radio, its 
many functions, and its status today on 
each continent. 


New material includes a discussion 
of radio as an instrument of propa- 
ganda, the recent development of fre- 
quency modulation, facsimile, and tele- 
vision, and a section on the future of 
radio to which six other authorities on 
radio communication contributed. 


Part I sums up the radio of today. 
Part II offers useful data on radio or- 
ganization and listenership in countries 
throughout the world. The figures show 


that Sweden, Denmark and the United 
States, in that order, lead the world in 
the proportion of radio families to pop- 
ulation. Part III takes up the radio of 
tomorrow. An appendix including ta- 
bles on important stations of the world 
and data on technical aspects of radio 
is supplemented by a selected bibliog- 
raphy. 

Written during World War II, the 
book reveals the author’s anxiety over 
the development of radio from a mere 
novelty and hobby to a powerful force 
for good or evil. He wishes to conciliate 
among the purposeful users, by dis- 
cussing critically the American versus 
the European system of radio control, 
and the bases for cooperation between 
press and radio. No one can quarrel 
with his hope that radio will become 
an instrument of freedom and inter- 
national understanding and that an ef- 
fective compromise, by smoothing out 
the faults of each, will be reached be- 
tween the advocates of state and pri- 
vate control. Sentiment in favor of com- 
mercial radio has gained some ground 
in Europe despite strong opposition, he 
contends. In Sweden, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia effective compromises have been 
achieved between the champions of 
state versus private control. 

Little hope is given those who en- 
visage the end of thoroughgoing gov- 
ernment domination of radio facilities 
in the world, except that listeners can 
be expected to exert greater influence 
on the state controlled systems in the 
future than they have in the past. It 
should be an accepted principle, Mr. 
Huth asserts, that everyone be allowed 
to listen to whatever program he wishes 
to hear. 


In the course of an extensive discus- 
sion of programming, Mr. Huth shows 
that the time spent on newscasts in 
leading belligerent countries increased 
greatly during early years of the war 
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and that music and other entertainment 
declined sharply in volume. 

Education by radio ard for radio 
gets timely recognition in the volume. 
Developments in the United States are 
cited particularly, because notable con- 
tributions to radio listenership research 
and to the establishment of courses in 
radio have been made in this country. 
The author calls for more radio re- 
search and more cooperation by radio 
interests throughout the world in re- 
search dealing with the relationship of 
radio and society. 

The publishers rightly contend that 
the book is non-technical and that it is 
designed for anyone who listens to or 
is interested in radio. 

Rap QO. NAFZIcER 
University of Minnesota 
* 8 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED ADVERTIS- 
Inc. Edited by Felix S. Towle. New 
York: Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers. 
1947. 370 pp. $7.50. 


This is an important addition to the 
growing library of newspaper advertis- 
ing books. It is a well-balanced collection 
of information on the operation of a clas- 
sified advertising department as viewed 
from the policy-making level. A com- 
mittee of thirteen authors, all but two 
of them newspaper advertising depart- 
ment executives, compiled and wrote 
the material. Bert Reh, classified ad- 
vertising manager of the Lancaster 
(Pa.) New Era and I[ntelligencer-Jour- 
nal, served as chairman. 

Comprehensive studies of such im- 
portant phases of the subject as cen- 
sorship, rate making, copy writing, 
training workers, and business manage- 
ment, with emphasis on budgets cred- 
its and control, are included. Other 
phases, more briefly treated, are typog- 


raphy, classifications, promotion, an( 
telephone equipment. 

The Encyclopedia tells the reade 
how things are done in the classified 
advertising field, especially on large 
newspapers. It is directed primarily t 
the men who manage departments, but 
it also contains pertinent material {or 
workers and for students who are pre. 
paring to enter the field. 

Two chapters labeled “Training— 
Telephone Staff? and “Training— 
Street Staff” teach the student reader 
how to deal with customers of the de. 
partment, how to seek new business, 
and how to overcome common sales re. 
sistance encountered in telephone solic. 
itation. This material is among the best 
in the book. 

Instruction in copy writing is devel. 
oped on the familiar sound fundamen- 
tals of accuracy, specificity, and force- 
ful sentence and paragraph construc. 
tion. The author quotes from such well 
known teachers of copy writing as 
Hotchkiss, Bedell, Schwab, Goode and 
Townshend. He adds little in the way 
of new thought, but arranges the old 
in nice proportion and enriches it with 
an abundance of well-selected illustra- 
tions. 

Rules and regulations and reasons 
for them, common pitfalls, formulas for 
avoiding them and convincing evidence 
that they should be avoided are pre- 
sented in the chapter on censorship. 

The opening chapter on rates is thor- 
ough and comprehensive. Nearly all 
phases of rate making and rate main- 
taining, building linage through con- 
tract rate offerings, adjusting rates to 
encourage small advertisers, managing 
rates in a competitive situation, are 
discussed in this chapter. The author 
goes into precise detail on the causes 
of and reasons for rate variations within 
a department. 

The important subject of “advertis- 
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ing promotion” is restricted to the sin- 
gle phase of using one’s own newspa- 
per for promotion. This phase is treated 
amply. I would have preferred a dis- 
cussion on the use of direct mail, ra- 
dio, and other media for promoting 
the classified columns. The use of 
stunts and contests is mentioned but 
not fully developed. The class which is 
assigned this book for a testbook will 
want to supplement it with McDonald’s 
Getting and Keeping Classified Adver- 
tising for a thorough study of promo- 
tion. 

Any criticism of the book must nec- 
essarily be of its omissions. Even such 
a criticism cannot be very severe. The 
Encyclopedia is a valuable new volume 
of advertising literature. 

Lesuie W. McCiure 
University of Illinois 
* * * 
How To Sexi CLaAssiFiep ADVERTISING. 
By Howard Parish. Miami: Parish & 
Pickett. 1947. 110 pp. $25. 


Issued as part of the Parish and 
Pickett monthly Want Ad Service, to 
which more than 300 United States and 
Canadian newspapers subscribe, this 
training manual for classified salesmen 
is being offered to non-subscribers at 
$25 a copy, and to schools of journal- 
ism at $12.50. Even with the fifty per 
cent discount the book is too expensive 
to use as a text. Besides, much of the 
information contained in the manual 
has been said before in fewer words in 
less expensive books on advertising. 


As is to be expected in a training 
manual that carries as its subtitle “An 
A-B-C Primer to aid newcomers to be- 
come big earners sooner; assist old- 
timers to make new sales records,” this 
book contains much canned sales-talk. 
If the reader will ferret among the 
truisms and repetitions, he will find 
that the same basic appeals are used in 
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classified copy as in any other type of 
advertising copy; that the same princi. 
ples of good salesmanship apply to sell. 
ing want ads, retail ads, automobiles, 
or insurance. The chapter entitle § 
“Some Secrets of Selling” reveals n 
secrets at all. 

This mimeographed manual is divided 
into six sections of which the fourth is 
the most noteworthy. Here the author 
demonstrates a technique of dealing 
with the customer objections, which 
consists of agreeing with the objections 
and then helping the customer to see 
that his very objection is actually a 
strong reason why he should advertise, 
Almost every possible reason for not 
using classified advertising is listed and 
is followed by the salesman’s answer 
that is designed to turn an objector 
into a customer. 

Since newspapers are constantly de. 
riving a larger share of their advertis- 
ing revenue from want ads (more than 
twenty-four per cent in 1946), the prob- 
lem of training people to sell classified 
advertising has become iacreasingly im- 
portant. Parish and Pickett, through 
their monthly service, are making the 
job easier for the classified manager. 
For the advertising teacher and student 
who can afford it, How to Sell Classi- 
fied Advertising is an interesting pep 
talk on the whys and wherefores of 
want ads, but it provides little more 
than can be found in the new Encyclo- 
pedia of Classified Advertising, a good 
text on the psychology of selling, and 
Dale Carnegie. 

RIcHARD Joe£L 
Emory University 
* * * 

Addresses delivered January 16-17 at 
the National Conference of the Maga- 
zine Industry have been published in 4 
250-page paper-bound volume by the 
National Publishers’ Association, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
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An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


May, June, and July 1947 


Edited by William F. Swindler 
Assisted by DeWitt C. Reddick and Granville Price 


Newsprint shortages constituted the biggest trade news in American journalism 
in this quarter, as a Congressional inquiry and grand jury investigations carried 
the search as far as Canada and Alaska. In the field of radio there was some 
prospect of a general revision of the Communications Act by Congress, with both 
radio broadcasters and the FCC arguing against certain proposed changes. The 
so-called Hutchins report on press freedom continued to stir controversy, and 
spectacular developments in mechanical production of newspapers eliminating 
some of the standard procedures of the present were under serious study as 
American journalism still sought to stabilize its postwar economic position— 
ye. 3 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Ad Space “Sold Down,” Small Users Go Up. E&P 80:21 p22 May 17. 
California papers favor smaller ads rather than space rationing. 
—aAd Argument. Business Week p63 June 14. 
Some newspapers dislike retailers’ tie-ins. 
——Advertising to Push Public Relations. Broadcasting 32:22 p88 June 2. 
—Battle Over Liquor Ads Fought in Senate Hearing. E&P 80:21 p9 May 17. 
——Bureau’s Retail Division Issues New Ad “Manual.” E&P 80:29 p6 July 12. 
ANPA continues promotion of local display. 
— Child Listeners Recall Product Names. Broadcasting 32:24 p26 June 16. 
— First step in Macy Ad Is Newsy Headline. E&P 80:24 p28 June 7. 
—L. A. Papers Set Up Rules for Movie Ads. E&P 80:29 p32 July 12. 
Ethical and typographic standards outlined. 
—Nine-Column Classified Pages Prove Popular. E&P 80:19 p26 May 3. 
——NRDGA Head Raps General Rate Policy. E&P 80:31 p32 July 26. 
Advertiser decries plan to charge national rate for ads mentioning magazine copy. 
Assury, Eart E. Continuing, All-Department Promotion Clicks in Danville. E&P 80:21 
pll May 17. 
Illinois daily constantly publicizes all its activities. 
Janssen, Joun H. Markup Man in Morristown Wins Prizes for Paper, Readers for Ads. 
E&P 80:20 p64 May 10. 
Kinter, Cuartes V. Rigidity of Advertising Rates in Depression and Boom Years. 
JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 24:2 p122 June. 
Lewis, Joun F. Daily’s Ad Chief Gives Classified Appraisal. E&P 80:28 p54 July 5. 
St. Paul advertising director sketches development of classifieds as economic and 
social force. 
Rovner, Samuet. Are the Newspapers’ Ad Rates Too Rigid? E&P 80:27 pl4 June 28. 
——Five Years’ Achievement Marked by Ad Council. E&P 80:19 p14 May 3. 
——Nine Hearst Papers Develop Detailed Sales Control Data. E&P 80:21 p7 May 17. 
——“Right to Advertise” Note Stressed at AFA Session. E&P 80:23 pl0 May 31. 
Stac, Juttan. News Is Fashionable in Neiman-Marcus Ads. E&P 80:22 p46 May 24. 
Dallas department store has unique copy approach. 
—~i me of Printing Color Explained at SNPA Admen’s Clinic. E&P 80:29 
uly 12. 
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Sumeens, Ronan M. Linage Focuses Dailies’ Interest in Camera Fan. E&P 80:22 pw 
ay 2 
New York photographic carnival proves advertising boon. 
Wa ker, Jerry. Charge for Tricky Ads? E&P 80:28 p8 July 5. 
Extra composition should be paid for, advertising managers agree. 
Watson, Camppett. Agency Rate Check Presented to NAEA. E&P 80:30 p50 July 19, 
——NAEA Votes General Rate for Tie-ins by Magazines. E&P 80:29 p7 July 12. 
Wirson, Georcia L. “Nothing” Is Promoted to Global Enterprise. E&P 80:23 p26 May 3], 
Florida advertising agency has phenomenal success. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. “Rural Home Delivery” Succeeds in Rockford. E&P 80:26 p8 June 21. 
a Georce A. Circulator Cites Need for Expense Standards. E&P 80:26 p54 
une 21, 
Bookkeeping is key to circulation profits. 
— Circulator Warns of Predate Growth. E&P 80:19 p46 May 3. 
——District Men Key in System—McDonald. E&P 80:22 p56 May 24. 
Oklahoma circulation manager stresses carrier relations. 
——ICMA Strengthens Service With New Dues Structure. E&P 80:26 p7 June 21. 
Wa ker, Jerry. Carrier Pay Averages 93¢ Hr. in New York. E&P 80:26 pl0 June 21. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS 


Anonymous. Are Market Surveys Feasible for Small Towns? Editor in Community of 
6,000 Thinks They Are. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:27 pl July 5. 
Three articles on application of big-paper research methods to community field. 

——Attractive Presentation Essential to Properly Complete Survey. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
82:29 p8 July 19. 

——Just Exactly How Big Is Your Trade Territory? This Simple Survey Will Tell You 
the Answers. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:28 pl July 12. 

——Bill Would Quadruple Postage for Weeklies. The American Press 65:6 p7 April. 

——Small-Town Journalism Reported on Upsurge. E&P 80:21 p24 May 17. 

——Weekly Newspaper Profits Show Slight Increase in Pennsylvania Association’s Four. 
State Study. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:25 p4 June 21. 

Janssen, Joun H. Blue Pencil Rebel Founds N. Y. Weekly. E&P 80:20 p54 May 10. 
London reporter finds colorful career on New York state newspaper. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. CBS Station in New York Starts Criticism of Press. E&P 80:24 pll June 7. 
— —A Free and Responsible Press. Fortune 35: Supp. 1-2 April; Discussion, Fortune 
35:24 June. 
Formal report of Commission on Freedom of the Press. 
— —Hutchins Press Report called “Irresponsible.” E&P 80:25 p52 June 14. 
Iowans Say Newspapers Fair, Best News Source. E&P 80:25 p7 June 14. 
———Labor Leaders, Editors Differ on Bias in News. E&P 80:29 p36 July 12. 
Minneapolis Tribune Criticizes Two of Awards. E&P 80:20 p79 May 10. 
Newspaper desires certain selections for Pulitzer Prizes. 
——Sokolsky Says Press Strives to Be Precise. E&P 80:20 p20 May 10. 
Beve.t, J. Building a Bridge. New Republic 116:32 June 9. 
Comments on Luce-Hutchins report on press freedom. 
Branpensurc, Georce A. Inland Members Exhorted to Correct Shortcomings. E&P 
80:23 pll May 31. 
ELFENBEIN, JULIEN. Communication Failure. Vital Speeches 13:17 p529 June 15. 
The wrong people have learned how to use the tools, says industrial editor. 
Goopman, Ezra. Fourth Estate Gets Better Role in Films. E&P 80:20 p26 May 10. 
Irvin, T. S. If Editor’s too Busy, Let Us Answer Critics. E&P 80:20 p70 May 10. 
Promotion managers urged to play up public services of press. 
Lasseter, Ropert. “No Other Allegiance.” The Impossible Role of the Press. Nieman 
Reports 1:3 pl July. 
Tennessee editor seeks dispassionate summary of press critiques. 
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SeasoncooD, Murray. On Cincinnati Newspapers. Nieman Reports 1:3 p34 July. 
Cincinnati reform mayor and lawyer summarizes city’s news as handled by local 
ress. 
Bm VincENT. Journalese Regnant. United Nations World 1:42 June. 
Writer emphasizes shortcomings of U.S. press in handling international situations. 
Torrey, VoLTA. A Popgun for the Press. Nieman Reports 1:3 pll July. 
Summary of reaction to Hutchins report. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 
Anonymous. Block Urges Press to Lead Civic Planning. E&P 80:25 p18 June 14. 
Daily Turns Criticism Spotlight on Voters. E&P 80:26 p20 June 21. 
Editorial Describes Editorial Page “How.” E&P 80:29 p34 July 12. 
San Francisco Chronicle gives readers behind-the-scenes report of editorial procedure. 
Editorial Writers’ Conference Organized. E&P 80:29 p13 July 12. 
Hearst to Withdraw Features in N. Y. Area. E&P 80:27 p12 June 28. 
King Features Syndicate challenges syndicate practice of selling to competing clients. 
Make Copy More Readable With Fewer Words, Fewer Syllables, More Personal 
References. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:21 p6 May 24. 
_—rThe Music Critic. Nieman Reports 1:3 p21 July. 
Summary of addresses at Harvard symposium on music news. 
_—N. Y. Papers Uphold Sheen Speech Stories. E&P 80:31 p12 July 26. 
Churchman’s alleged criticism of psychiatry defended as legitimate news. 
——Phenix Battle Is On; Times Becomes Daily. E&P 80:20 p69 May 10. 
Boettigers openly challenge established papers in Arizona capital. 
——Plans Are Made to Start Tabloid in Springfield. E&P 80:19 p60 May 3. 
Strike-bound Massachusetts city seeks means of restoring news services to public. 
1 You ——Readability Formula Devised in Johnstown. E&P 80:25 p20 June 14. 
Pennsylvania newspaper asks readers for ideas on improvement. 
——Tampa Tribune Wins School System Reform. E&P 80:26 p38 June 21. 
— Train Press Chairmen for Better Coverage; “Results Will Surprise,” Club Editor 
Reports. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:18 p6 May 3. 
Bowers, Davin R. News of Religion Calls for Careful Reporting. Quill 35:5 p8 May. 
BraNDENBURG, GeorceE A. Librarians Hear How to Better Service. E&P 80:25 pl2 June 14. 
Butter, James J. Nellor Ran Bare Tip Into Atomic Scoop. E&P 80:30 pll July 19. 
New York Sun reporter sensed story in alleged theft of bomb data. 
Detanp, Paut S. Crime News Deglamorized. Christian Science Monitor Magazine p3 
July 12. 
me 7, Gorriies, Litt1AN. Radio and Newspaper Reports of the Heirens Murder Case. JouRNAL- 
yrtune IsM QUARTERLY 24:2 p97 June. 
Hanpier, Juuian H. In Rome, N. Y., They Do as Gallup Pollsters Do. E&P 80:26 p26 
June 21. 
Small daily develops its own surveys. 
KriecHBAUM, Hixurer. Editorial Viewpoints Alike in N. Y. and S. F. E&P 80:24 p46 
June 7. 
University of Oregon study shows striking similarity in newspaper opinions. 
Matcuan, Don C. Matchan Defines the Issue: People Back Him 5 to 1. E&P 80:19 p9 
May 3. 
North Dakota editor explains situation which aroused conservative elements in his 
E&P community to oppose his paper. 
McDoucat, W. H. Jr. News on the Wing. Nieman Reports 1:3 p5 July. 
Carrier pigeons win scoops for Salt Lake reporter. 
Pence, Harry. Loose-Leaf Scrapbook Library Gives Service. E&P 80:19 p28 May 3. 
Pinkerton, WittiaM M. The Newspaperman. II. The Reporter and His Shop. Nieman 
Reports 1:3 p25 July. 
Concluding article studying typical professional life of metropolitan journalist. 
Reev, Witt1aM. Baltimore Sun Wins Pulitzer Medal. E&P 80:20 p9 May 10. 
Suer, J. Wall Street Sex Appeal. Colliers 119:50 June 7. 
Dressing up financial news. 
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Soru, Lauren K. Farmer Readers Get Magazine Dividend. Quill 35:6 p8 June. 
Sketch of farm supplement to Des Moines Register. 
Srac, Jutian. Dallas News Almanac a Texas Institution. E&P 80:31 p22 July 26. 
Watprop, A. Gayte. A Chinook Blows on Champa Street. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 24:) 
pl09 June. 
Resume of Palmer Hoyt’s first months with the Denver Post. 
Wertier, Herman. Letter to the Editor Old American Custom. E&P 80:24 p36 June 7. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. American Press Institute Seeks $850,000 Endowment. E&P 80:27 pl0 Jun 


28. 
——Editors Voice Views on Licensing Fear. E&P 80:31 p68 July 26. 
Most newspapers reject idea that professional training is potential license of writers. 
——Educators, Editors Assert Licensing Fear Unfounded. E&P 80:29 p8 July 12. 
—— Twenty-one Reporters Named for Columbia Seminar. E&P 80:19 pll May 3. 
——Two Schools Plan Study of Communications. Publishers’ Auxiliary 82:18 pl May 3. 
Illinois and Minnesota create institutes for advanced research. 
——Two Women Among Eleven Nieman Fellows Named. E&P 80:28 p55 July 5. 
Bente, Dwicut. ANPA Report Strikes Blow for Schools, E&P 80:23 p44 May 31. 
Committee lauds professional training in adequately equipped institutions. 
——Walters Fears School Plan Means Licensing of Press. E&P 80:28 p7 July 5. 
Branpvensurc, Georce A. Medill Honors Eight on 25th Anniversary. E&P 80:23 p9 May 


31. 

——Medill Honors Eight SDXs. Quill 35:6 p5 June. 

Brown, C. E. Employer Appraisal Part of School Rating. E&P 80:22 p44 May 24. 
Series of articles on ACE] accreditation. 

——Long Courtship Links Educators, Newsmen. E&P 80:21 p38 May 17. 

——No Idea of Licensing in School Credit Plan. E&P 80:23 p42 May 31. 

Waker, Jerry. Reporters at Seminar Insist on “Both Sides.” E&P 80:23 p64 May 31. 

——Seminar Group Asks: Why Copy Readers? E&P 80:22 160 May 24. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Benton Answers Attack by Cooper. E&P 80:26 p68 June 21. 

State department defends its news policies. 

——Canadians Advocate Paper as Commodity. E&P 80:26 p70 June 21. 
——Canham to Investigate World Editors’ Group. E&P 80:31 p26 July 26. 

International Organization of Journalists held by some to be Communistic. 
——Guatemala Press Gag Law Goes Into Effect. E&P 80:19 pl0 May 3. 

——Home of Truth. Time 49:74 April 14. 

Sketch of Pravda. 

——Hutchins Book Guides Royal Press Inquiry. E&P 80:30 p8 July 19. 
——IOJ Admits Refugee Group From Spain. E&P 80:24 p100 June 7, 
——ITU Hears Plan for Union With UN. Broadcasting 33:1 p20 July 7. 

Telecommunications would be administered by United Nations under new plan. 
——Marshall Fights for State Department Radio Budget. E&P 32:19 p18 May 12. 
——wNeed Is Great Abroad for Facts—Pinkley. E&P 80:23 p13 May 31. 

——Press Bill Announced by French Government. E&P 80:31 p59 July 26. 
——Revise Canada Radio Law, CAB Asks. Broadcasting 32:22 p42 June 2. 
——Ripe Old Pravda. Newsweek 29:69 May 19. 

——Secretariat Defines Scope of UN Action. E&P 80:23 p57 May 31. 

Various means of effectuating international press freedom discussed. 
——Sharp Rivalry Boosts Costs of Swiss Dailies. E&P 80:22 p26 May 24. 
——“Voice” Now Seems Assured of Funds. Broadcasting 32:21 p20 May 26. 

United States broadcasts tentatively approved by Congress. 

—"Voice of America” Is Supported by Radio Advisory Committee. Broadcasting 32:2) 

p91 May 19. 

“Voice of America” Slashed, Networks to Do Programming. Broadcasting 32:2 

p82 June 30. 
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___Wrists Slapped But No Bribery Charges Placed in BBC Probe. Broadcasting 32:18 
1 May 5. 
e.. Looms. UNESCO Surveying Press in Fourteen Countries. E&P 80:25 p24 
14. 

me... Aan. Role for Advertising in Britain’s Recovery. E&P 80:24 p40 June 7. 

DePascat, Laura. La Prensa, Outstanding Independent Argentine Newspaper. United 
Nations World 1:16 June. 

Enuers, Kurt. The New Democratic Press of Germany. United Nations World 1:34 
June. . 

Gricc, JosepH W. French Press Hard Hit. Quill 35:5 pS May. 

LaNcELAAN, Georce. Havas Name Revived for News—Only Agency. E&P 80:20 p44 May 


10. 

_—People’s News Agency Proposed in France. E&P 80:31 p38 July 26. 

Mone, C. Slow Progress. Commonweal 46:94 May 9. 
Reconstruction of German press. 

Preat, Georce. Czech Dailies Zoom as People Read at Home. E&P 80:29 p49 July 12. 

Reep, Wiit1aM. Soviet Photo Bans Eased Late in Parley. E&P 80:20 p58 May 10. 

SerreL, ARTHUR. Postwar Berlin Offers Mecca for Newsmen. E&P 80:20 p32 May 10. 
German capital is center of East-West cooperation and rivalry. 

Srrouse, L. Journalism with the Heat On. New Republic 116:17 June 16. 
News in Palestine. 

Vauiance, A. Inquest on the British Press. Nation 164:451 April 19. 

VaucHNn, Mres W. Radical Plan to Control Japan Press Is Failing. E&P 80:25 p22 
June 14. 
Left-wing elements said to have lost struggle to take over newspapers. 

Werner, Donatp. Big Paper Supply Doesn’t Help Austrian Press. E&P 80:26 p36 June 21. 
Stern censorship prevails under Russian pressure. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND FREE ACCESS TO NEWS 

Anonymous. Freedom of Information. United Nations News 2:621, 644 June 10-17. 
Sub-committee completes agenda for world conference. 

——Freedom of Information and of the Press. United Nations News 2:593 June 3. 
Organization of world conference discussed at Lake Success meeting. 

—Freedom of Information: Agenda Prepared for World Conference. United Nations 
News 2:64 July. 

——Secrecy Boomerangs at Paris Conference. E&P 80:28 p13 July 5. 

——tTreaty Draft Gains Favorable Comment. E&P 80:20 p30 May 10. 

Chicago Times takes initiative in concrete proposal for international press freedom. 

Butter, JaMEs J. State Department Has Its Own “Iron Curtain.” E&P 80:25 p7 June 14. 
Allegations of news control leveled at United ‘States diplomats. 

Crier, Joun H. Theory of the “Frustrated” Journalist. Nieman Reports 1:3 p9 July. 
Boston editor refutes idea that newspaper worker is unduly restricted in freedom to 
write. 

Impopen, D. C. Censorship in Japan. Commonweal 46:213 June 13. 

Lascu, Ropert. A Real Threat to Freedom. Nieman Reports 1:3 p7 July. 

Chicago Sun writer decries effort to nullify AP anti-trust ruling by Congressional 
action. 

Miter, F. V. Censorship in Japan. Commonweal 46:35 April 23. 

Reep, WriuiaM. Censorship, Propaganda on Freedom Parley Agenda. E&P 80:23 p7 May 
31. 

——Economic Factors Included on Agenda of UN Parley. E&P 80:24 p7 June 7. 

——UN Freedom Body Sets ’48 Conference in Europe. E&P 80:22 p5 May 24. 

Sauissury, H. E. Why Russia Keeps the Iron Curtain. New York Times Magazine p6 
April 27. 
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Atpyerc, Marcuertre H. The New York Herald as a Factor in Reconstruction. South 
Atlantic Quarterly 46:2 p204 April. 
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Anonymous. Capital Press Woman. Newsweek 29:66 June 16. 
AP’s Ruth Cowan heads Woman's National Press Club. 
——Centennial Edition Going "Round World. E&P 80:24 p8 June 7. 
Chicago Tribune observes 100-year mark. 
——City Joins in Tribune Centenary Celebration. E&P 80:25 p76 June 14. 
——Colonel’s Century. Time 49:60 June 9. 
Chicago Tribune anniversary. 
Forward With Cahan. Newsweek 29:69 May 26. 
Success story of a Yiddish newspaper. 
——G. M. of A. P. Newsweek 29:65 May 5. 
Career of Kent Cooper. 
——NMaurice Sherman Dies; Noted Hartford Editor. E&P 80:28 p60 July 5. 
——NMiller Moves On. Newsweek 30:54 July 21. 
Career of new Gannett executive. 
——SDX Pays Honor to Pulitzer. Quill 35:5 p9 May. 
——Sir Willmott’s Around. Newsweek 30:57 July 14. 
Famed Washington correspondent of London Times nears retirement. 
World’s Biggest Century. Newsweek 29:66 June 16. 
Another view of Chicago Tribune on 100th birthday. 
Barnsripce, J. Editorial Writer. New Yorker 23:26 May 24; 23:31 May 31; 23:38 June 7. 
Profile of Ruben Maury. 
Bennett, Paut A. Frederic W. Goudy. Publishers Weekly 151:2855 June 7. 
BoncuHek, HerMAN. Paul Bellamy Marks Forty Years in Cleveland. E&P 80:24 p18 June 7. 
Bioom, R. L. Kansas and Popular Sovereignty in Pennsylvania Newspapers, 1856-60, 
Pennsylvania History 14:77 April. 
Branpvensurc, Georce A. Chicago Tribune Century Told in Special Edition. E&P 80:25 
pl0 June 14. 
Jones, J. P. The Family Tree of the National Printer-Journalist. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
24:2 pl27 June. 
— Stuart. Texas Almanac, 1857-1873. Southwest Historical Quarterly 50:419 
pri 
How the Galveston News promoted itself and its state with unique manual. 
Morrison, C. C. Personal Statement. Christian Century 64:759 June 18. 
Noted religious journalist retires. 
Peattie, Donato Cutross. Freedom on Trial. Reader’s Digest 51:41 July. 
Sketch of the Zenger case. 
es yeas C. H. She Made a Career of the Classifieds. Independent Woman 26:133 
ay. 
TEHAN, JoHN L. Reitemeyer Career: City Desk to Publisher. E&P 80:31 p48 July 26. 
Sketch of new publisher of Hartford Courant. 
Totes, Georce E. “Young Bill” Conners Joins Father’s Crew. E&P 80:19 p18 May 3. 
Buffalo newspaper has colorful history. 
Wa ker, Jerry. Patterson Policy Aids Rise of F. M. Flynn. E&P 80:24 pl0 June 7. 
Sketch of new head of New York News. 
Wasson, Atonzo. G. B. Dealey and the Preservation of Texas History. Southwest His 
torical Quarterly 50:497 April. 
How the Dallas News publisher organized and promoted a historical association. 


LAW OF JOURNALISM 

Anonymous. ASCAP Is Defendant in Cartel Suit. Broadcasting 32:26 p19 June 30. 

—— Eight FCC Forms to Replace Present Eighteen. Broadcasting 32:21 p18 May 26. 
Eighty percent of Managers for New Radio Law. Broadcasting 32:20 p13 May 19. 
Survey indicates operators desire less control, more specific administrative regulations. 

——FEquality for Press Asked Under Anti-Trust Laws. E&P 80:19 p8 May 3. 

——FCC Grants Record-Breaking Total. Broadcasting 32:18 p13 May 5. 

——McCarthy Bill Limiting Radio Ownership Stirs Opposition. Broadcasting 32: 21 pli 
May 26. 

——Solid Opposition to S-1333 as Written. Broadcasting 32:24 p11 June 16. 

Both radio stations and FCC criticize bill proposing sweeping revision of radio law. 
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___Tax Bills in Two States Aimed at Newspapers. E&P 80:20 pll May 10. 

___Three Rulings on Contempt Limit Censorial Judge. E&P 80:23 p46 May 31. 
Supreme Court extends doctrine protecting newspaper comment. 

__-Wrong Picture in Suicide Case Held Not Libel. E&P 80:24 p72 June 7. 

Beatty, FRANK. Lea Ruling, Labor Act Break for Radio. Broadcasting 32:26 p13 June 30. 

BresserT, ALBERT C. Jr. “Newspaper” Includes Comics, Court Rules. E&P 80:26 p66 
June 21. 

Butter, James J. Critical Comment on Judges Upheld by Supreme Court. E&P 80:22 p8 
May 24. 

Crater, Rurus. Opposition Looms for New White Bill. Broadcasting 32:22 p15 June 2. 

SraunTON. HELEN M. Capp Sues Syndicate on $14,000,000 Claim. E&P 80:30 p6 July 19. 
Comic strip cartoonist resists syndicate policies affecting his property in created 
characters. 

TatsHorr, Sot. White Bill Alters Program-Fiscal Control. Broadcasting 32:21 p13 May 26. 

Waker, Jerry. Bannister Favors Law That Will Be Specific. E&P 80:28 p30 July 5. 
Radio bill debated pro and con. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Anonymous. Woman’s Work. Newsweek 29:72 May 19. 
Sketch of Women’s National News Service. 

ELFENBEIN, JULIEN. Communication’s Role in an Orderly Society. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 
24:2 pll6 June. 

Forster, E. M. On Criticism in the Arts, Especially Music. Harper’s 195:94 July. 

Frank, S. Mr. Pulitzer’s Prize Hair Pull. Saturday Evening Post 219:26 May 3. 
Inside story of Pulitzer prize selections. 

Prive, ARMISTEAD Scott. Negro Newspaper Files and Their Microfilming. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 24:2 p131 June. 

Savace, Georce, ETc. Mr. Hearst and Sex. Saturday Review of Literature. 30:16 July 12. 
Seattle committee reports on positive approach to sex literature. 


NEWSPAPER AND LABOR RELATIONS 
Anonymous. Exit Milton Murray. Newsweek 30:63 July 7. 
Newspaper Guild convention votes out colorful president. 
——ITU Officers Defend Laws of Union at Senate Hearing. E&P 80:20 p8 May 10. 
——Nat Howard Talks to the Guild. E&P 80:27 p8 June 28. 
——No Closed Shop—No Work, Randolph Tells Printers. E&P 80:31 p10 July 26. 
——Speidel Papers Adopt Merit Rating System. E&P 80:29 p48 July 12. 
Innovation in employee relations credited with promoting plant morale. 
BranDENBURG, Georce A. Guild Rallied for Political Campaign Activity in °48. E&P 
80:27 p7 June 28. 
——Martin and Shelton to Vie in ANG Presidential Poll. E&P 80:28 p9 July 5. 
Irvin, T. S. House Magazine Helps Reduce Factionalism. E&P 80:24 p82 June 7. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 

Anonymous. All Kinds of Insurance Figure in ‘Copter Cost. E&P 80:27 p20 June 28. 
Airplane use by newspapers may be more expensive than practical. 

——Camden Dailies Start, Some Guildsmen Hired. E&P 80:21 pl2 May 17. 
Strike-closed New Jersey papers reopen. 

——Capehart Report Backs Paper Pooling System. E&P 80:20 p50 May 10. 
Congressional investigation being conducted in newsprint crisis. 

——Capehart Sees Alaska Mills for Small Users. E&P 80:30 p26 July 19. 

——Chicago Tribune’s Reelroom Crew Salvages 4%2 Tons of Paper Daily. E&P 80:20 
p62 May 10. 

—Employe’s Journal. Newsweek 29:60 June 2. 
Stockholder workers gain majority control of Milwaukee Journal. 

——Experiments With Ink Build Hope of Solving First Impression Offset. E&P 80:25 
p68 June 14. 

—Forestry Service Told to Submit Pulp Data. E&P 80:24 p97 June 7. 
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——Knight Disagrees With Sulzberger on “Chains.” E&P 80:25 p8 June 14. 

Chicago Daily News chief challenges statement that chains are detrimental. 
——nMilwaukee Journal Staff to Get Majority Control. E&P 80:22 p9 May 24. 
——Newspaper Mortality Follows General Trend. E&P 80:20 p76 May 10. 

Discontinued publications correlate with general consolidation of business in twen, 

tieth century. 

——Photo-Typesetting Without Metal Displayed in Offset Catalog. Publishers Weekly 

151:2825 June 7. 

——vVast Pulpwood Source in United States Awaits Use. E&P 80:26 p70 June 21. 
Only twenty per cent of newsprint is now produced domestically. 
—Weeklies May Get Newsprint Relief. The American Press. 65:6 p8 April. 
Bass, Eppre. Missouri Dailies Never Stop Though Fire Razes Plant. E&P 80:29 pl0 July 

12. 

Springfield papers meet most deadlines despite destruction of mechanical departments, 
a Georce A. Field Offers $5,339,000 for Chicago Times Stock. E&P 80:3] 

p8 July 26. 

Brown, Rosert U. 46 Operating Costs Up Twenty-seven per cent on 50,000-Circulation 

Daily. E&P 80:20 p7 May 10. 

Butter, James J. ANPA Suggest United States Cooperate in Mill Plans. E&P 80:20 pl3 

May 10. 

——Paper Price at Peak, House Group Asserts. E&P 80:31 p7 July 26. 

Ciark, Rosert P. Small Dailies Report Less Paper Available. E&P 80:26 p52 June 21. 
Duxe, Cuartes W. Stretch Buys Camden Papers for $3,000,000. E&P 80:20 p18 May 10. 
Huts, Lee. Test Shows Facsimile Practical News Tool Now. Quill 35:5 pl0 May. 
Jensen, Curistian. Low-Cost Color Methods . . . No. 3; Outlining Allows Use of Full 

Color. E&P 80:29 p58 July 12. 

Newspapers ne ot interested in color as postwar news and advertising aid. 

Reep, WILLIAM. Sieen Photo-Electric Engraver Ready for Tests in Newspaper Plants, 

E&P 80:25 p62 June 14. 


Waker, Jerry. Canadians Regard United States Quiz as Invasion of Sovereignty. E&P 
80:29 p5 July 12. 
Newsprint quest sends public and private investigators across border. 
——Court Gets Test Case in Newsprint Inquiry. E&P 80:27 p12 June 28. 
ae — Into Newsprint Begun by United States Grand Jury. E&P 80:19 p’7 
ay 3. 
——Production Savings Urged at Mechanical Conference. E&P 80:25 p9 June 14. 


——tType and Mats Eliminated in Rotary Press Printing. E&P 80:30 p5 July 19. 
Revolutionary production methods introduced in Southern experiment. 


——Subpenas for Canadian Firms’ Records Ruled Valid. E&P 80:31 p7 July 26. 
——uUnited States Record Subpeena Attacked by I. P. Co. E&P 80:28 p10 July 5. 


PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Arizona Times Devises Two-Shot Photo Contest. E&P 80:30 p30 July 19. 
——Do You Really Need a Speed Graphic? Consumers Research Bulletin 19:23 June. 
—— Liquor Board’s Ban on Cameras Assailed. E&P 80:23 p28 May 31. 
New York commission rules photographers not to be admitted to hearings. 
——Photography Plane Expenses Analyzed. E&P 80:30 p28 July 19. 
Rapid service by air may offset costs. 
Jensen, Curistian. Effective Color by Simple Means: “Camera Freezing” Is Explained. 
E&P 80:25 p60 June 14. 
Reep, Wiiuiam. Big Boom Predicted in Press Photography. E&P 80:21 p44 May 17. 
Flash Units Designed to Ease Tired Backs. E&P 80:22 p50 May 24. 
——Land, Sea Restricting, So Little Takes the Air. E&P 80:27 p50 June 28. 


Canadian photographer demonstrates versatility & in carrying out assignments. 
Staunton, HELEN M. Pictures from Scene to Desk in Minutes. E&P 80:20 p10 May 10. 


Waker, Jerry. Ingenious Lensmen Avoid Conventional Pictures. E&P 80:22 pl0 May 24. 
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PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA AND PUBLIC OPINION 
Avonymous. How Can We Make the News Columns? Independent Woman 26:149 May. 
_—Jt Pays. New Republic. 116:9 May 12. 
Discussion of labor program publicized by National Association of Manufacturers. 
_—Fifty-four per cent of Publicity Seekers Score Zero in Weekly Newspapers, Survey 
Shows. The American Press 65:6 p9 April. 
_—Text of Kent Cooper’s Address at Chicago. E&P 80:23 p47 May 31. 
AP official insists government news service is primarily propaganda. 
BorNEMAN, Ernest. The Public Opinion Myth. Harpers 195:1166 p30 July. 
BuTLeR, JAMES J. Government Blurbs and Propaganda Hit. E&P 80:30 p55 July 19. 
EHRENBERG AND LAWRENCE. Russian Editor’s Criticism of Voice of America Radio Pro- 
gram and Reply. United Nations News 2:226 April 25. 
Hovcn, Henry Bertie. Public Relations—From Smalltown Viewpoint. The American 
Press 65:6 pl0 April. 
Joun, D. Russia Listens to What? Christian Science Monitor Magazine p5 May 17. 
McLaucuiin, K. Women’s Impact on Public Opinion. Annals of the American Academy 
251:104 May. 
Morcan, E. P. Ivan Gets an Earful. Collier’s 119:56 June 7. 
Review of United States radio broadcasts to Russia. 
Navic, H. D. Municipal Public Relations Ordeal Is in Progress. American City 62:94 
June. 
PameR, GretTA. How Wise Are We the People? Ladies’ Home Journal 64:52 July. 
Interview with George Gallup. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 
Anonymous. Blue Book Blasted by NAB President. Broadcasting 32:21 p15 May 26. 
——Fast Film Developer Helps Televise the News. Business Week p76 April 19. 
—FCC Says It Checks Only Interference; Denies Monitoring of Radio Programs. 
Broadcasting 33:2 p32 July 14. 
—*“Hearability” Gauged in WCAU’s Survey. Broadcasting 32:19 pl104 May 12. 
——House Group Gives FCC $6,040,000. Broadcasting 32:24 p13 June 16. 
—Limited TV Networks by Mid-1948. Broadcasting 32:24 p18 June 16. 
Television anticipated by standard broadcasters in certain areas. 
——Managers Report Lack of Local Talent. Broadcasting 32:24 p20 June 16. 
Stations reply to criticism of network and “canned” programs. 
——Net-AFM Pact Beats Congress Action. Broadcasting 32:19 p15 May 12. 
—Ninety per cent of Stations Develop Local Talent. Broadcasting 32:26 p18 June 30. 
——Plan Fast Vote on NAB Net Status. Broadcasting 32:22 p20 June 2. 
Networks become associate members of National Association of Broadcasters. 
—Program Exchange Service Begins July 1. Broadcasting 32:20 p16 May 19. 
Experiment in syndication of successful local shows begun by radio groups. 
——Senate Favors Capitol Radio Rooms. Broadcasting 33:2 p20 July 14. 
Press room opened for broadcasters. 
—Spot Radio Impact Called “Terrific.” Broadcasting 33:2 p28 July 14. 
—Spot Radio Increases Are Seen for Fall. Broadcasting 33:2 p13 July 14. 
—TV Network Prospects to be Appraised. Broadcasting 32:20 p18 May 19. 
——United States Control “Dangerous”—Gov. Bradford. Broadcasting 32:23 p82 June 9. 
Beatty, Frank J. W. B. Ryan Flays Bids for BMB Funds. Broadcasting 32:20 pl5 
May 19. 
Audience research temporarily snarled on technical details. 
Courtney, JeremiaH. Press Must Make Bid for Relay Frequencies. E&P 80:30 p22 
July 19. 
—-Should Radio Give Race Results? Broadcasting 33:1 p26 July 7. 
Ethical question of sports data as potential gambling information. 
a Rurus. Comment Invited on “Blue Booked” Forms. Broadcasting 32:26 p17 
une 30. 
FCC begins querying stations along lines of “public service responsibility.” 
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Duxe, Cuares W. Television-Sports Tieup Seen for Press. E&P 80:30 p14 July 19. 
oa Bertram J. Newscasts Still Do the Sponsor’s Job. Broadcasting 32:19 py 
y 12. 
Hicste, Lestre W. Radio Station Seeks Home Town Flavor. Quill 35:5 p6 May. 
Washington, D. C., has suburban broadcasting service. 
Lear, Joun. You Can’t Say That on the Air. Saturday Evening Post 220:2 July 12. 
Meter, Norman C. New Radio Audience Survey Is Tried. Broadcasting 33:2 p87 July 14 
University of lowa experiments in audience research described. 
Rasco, Davin. Kennedy Tells Texans of Army Radio Order. E&P 80:27 p69 June 28. 
Wartime restrictions at V-E Day described by AP reporters. 
Rosertson, Bruce. Preliminary Work Underway at IRC. Broadcasting 32:21 p38 May 2, 
First postwar international radio conference to meet at Atlantic City. 
Samp te, Frep. NAB Meetings Argue BMB, Ask Unity. Broadcasting 32:19 p20 May 12. 
Serer, James W. Ratings on Individual Basis Are Urged. E&P 32:19 p54 May 12. 
ao Greorce J. How to Put a Daytime Local in the Black. Broadcasting 33:2 pi 
uly 14. 
Waker, Jerry. What About Facsimile If White Bill Passes? E&P 80:25 p34 June 14. 
New radio law might jeopardize newspaper development of facsimile, writer declares, 
Wattace, Bruce. WTMJ Finds Wisconsin Pays Off. Broadcasting 32:21 p40 May 26. 


A Selected Bibliography 
From British Journals 


April, May, and June 1947 
Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviations used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, Worlds Press News; IJJ, 
Institute of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of Journal- 
ists. 

The world-wide emphasis upon socialized ownership of the agencies of com- 
munication is continued this quarter in proceedings of the International Organ- 
ization of Journalists and other international conferences. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. “BOT Should Establish Committee to Consider Controls,” Says ISBA Pre: 
ident. WPN 37:949 p39 May 22. 
Advertising’s role in an economy of scarcity. 

——Conference Will Discuss Permanent World Federation. WPN 37:946 p22 May 1. 
An international advertising conference date is set. 

——*Government Must Use Up-to-Date Methods.” WPN 37:949 p37 May 22. 
A nation’s program of self-advertising abroad. 

——*“Great Tasks Ahead for Advertising”—Lyttelton. WPN 37:949 p3 May 22. 
Conference of the Advertising Association. 

—Russian Delegate for International Advertising Congress. WPN 37:943 p23 April 10. 


BRITISH PRESS 


ALLIGHAN, Garry. How Can the Press Best Serve Britain? WPN 37:948 p7 May 15. 
Anonymous. Delegates Refer Nationalised Press Issue Back to NEC. WPN 37:943 p 
April 10. 
——Editorial Content of Press Analysed. WPN 37:951 p14 June 5. 
——Fuel Crisis: Press Lost £755,000 in Advertising Revenue. WPN 37:950 p22 May 29. 
a Asks Publishers: “Submit World Magazine Plans.” WPN 37:946 pi 
ay l. 
Paper may be made available for commercial propaganda. 
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___Labour Party Plans Chain of Newspapers. WPN 37:941 p3 March 27. 
__“Only Five Exceptional Editors in Fleet Street.” WPN 37:949 p6 May 22. 
An anonymous journalist evaluates his bosses. 
____Periodical Proprietors Reject Overseas Magazine Plan. WPN 37:947 p3 May 8. 
___Reuter Ownership to Be Shared by All Parts of Empire. WPN 37:954 p9 June 26. 
___Viscount Kemsley Launches Empire Scholarship Scheme. WPN 37:951 pll June 5. 
Private funds provide exchange of journalists. 
___Who Reads the Newspapers: Attwood Survey Reveals Startling Readership Figures. 
WPN 37:954 p22 June 26. 
Dunn, James. As It Seems to Me. WPN 37:952 p20 June 12. 
Analysis of editorial content of London dailies. 


CIRCULATION AND NEWSPRINT 


Anonymous. Circulation of Periodicals Totals Forty Millions. NW 51:2574 p235 May 24. 
— Circulation Race: Mirror Cuts Down Express Lead by Nearly 1,000,000. WPN 37:947 
14 May 8. 

__Daily Felomeill Million Sale Makes Newspaper History. WPN 37:948 p3 May 15. 

——Interest ir. Foreign Sales Is Stirred, But Still Guarded. WPN 37:947 p31 May 8. 
Britain seeks way to control newspapers for export. 

——Newsprint Consumption Analysis. WPN 37:948 p4 May 15. 

——Star Reached Million in Spite of Mechanical Difficulties. WPN 37:950 pl2 May 29. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 
Anonymous. Cable Mislaid: French Government Wants Sub-Editor Suspended. WPN 
37:947 p6 May 8. 
——Czech Journalists’ Federation Can Prosecute Members. WPN 37:954 pl7 June 26. 
——Egyptian Newsmen to Have Own Goal. WPN 37:953 p15 June 19. 
—Freedom of the Press: Another Polish View. WPN 37:953 p8 June 19. 
——French News Agency Will Soon Be Independent. WPN 37:954 p5 June 26. 
——French Press Charter Seeks Limits on Newspaper Ownership. WPN 37:948 pl5 
May 15. 
——Germans Need Newsprint More Than British Newspapers. WPN 37:952 p5 June 12. 
——Immense Hunger for Reliable World News in Germany. WPN 37:952 p5 June 12. 
—lIncreasing Press Activity in India: New Papers Started. WPN 37:946 p10 May 1. 
—New Light on Soviet Attitude to International Press. WPN 37:944 p3 April 17. 
——NZ’s Labour Daily Loses £36,000 in Its First Year. WPN 37:952 p16 June 12. 
—Restrictions on Egyptian Press Freedom Condemned. WPN 37:954 pl2 June 26. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


™ Anonymous. British Attitude to Press Freedom Outlined to U. N. NW 51:2575 p261 


— Beth Governments Proposals for the World Press Conference. NW 51:2574 p202 

——“Eliminate Commercial Ownership’—Human Rights Conference. WPN 37:953 p4 
Sochalicod press favored by international conference. 

eee Soviet Union Opposes Press Freedom Clauses. WPN 37:950 p3 

——wWorld Inquiry Into Press Planned. WPN 37:952 p16 June 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLICHAN, Garry. Labour MP Reveals His Concept of How Party News Gets Out. WPN 
37 :942 p3 April 3. 
Several sources of party caucus news are identified. 
——Cardiff NUJ Move to Establish Welsh School of Journalism. WPN 37:949 p8 May 22. 
——Labour Party to Launch “Biggest Ever” Publicity Campaign. WPN 37:950 p3 May 29. 
——‘Neurotic” Reaction to Criticism by American Press. WPN 37:945 p19 April 24. 


Chairman Robert M. Hutchins defends his Commission on Freedom of the Press 
report. 
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NEWSPAPERMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
Anonymous, Accurate Reporting: Lengthy Debate at Prague Congress. WPN 37:95) 
pl6 June 12. 
Conflict over Russian and United States versions of freedom. 
——“Carry Out Terms of Agreements” Call by NUJ President. WPN 37:943 p19 April 1¢ 
——Ernest Jay Protests Against “Political Maneuvers” at Prague. WPN 37:952 p3 Jun 
12. 
— —Forward March From the Battle of Hastings. J 30:4 p52 May. 
Annual delegate meeting of NUJ. 
Greeks and Bulgarians Clash at IOJ Prague Congress. WPN 37:952 p6 June 12. 
Hronek Succeeds Bean as IOJ Secretary: HQ Goes to Prague. WPN 37:952 3 
June 12. 
——IOJ Membership Is 59,000. WPN 37:952 p15 June 12. 
——IOJ Tables Proposals for Press Freedom Conference. WPN 37:952 p4 June 12. 
——Masaryk Opens IOJ Second World Congress in Prague. WPN 37:951 p3 June 5. 
——Pravda on NUJ’s “Reactionary Policy” at Prague. WPN 37:954 p6 June 26. 
“Preparatory Period at an End”—IOJ Secretary General. WPN 37:950 p14 May 29. 
The Congress of the International Organization of Journalists. 
——Record Year, But Didymus Warns on Unemployment. WPN 37:943 p4 April 10. 
Treasurer of NUJ makes annual report. 
——-Secret Sessions on Wages, Press Inquiry, and IOJ Fusion. WPN 38:943 p3 April 10, 
Annual delegate meeting of NUJ. 
——Soviet Journalists Join IOJ: Will Pay Fees for Last Year. WPN 37:952 pl2 June 12. 
——Subscription Increase Move Defeated at Prague Congress. WPN 37:952 pll June 12, 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 
Anonymous. Are Ministers to Blame for Bad PR Work? WPN 37:943 pl2 April 10. 
——COI Campaigns Division Celebrates Anniversary. WPN 37:944 p22 April 17. 
Frank Owen’s Speech: Real Danger to Press Freedom Is in Whitehall. WPN 37:94 
p24 May 1. 


——‘“A Most Ambitious Experiment in Depressive Propaganda.” NW 51:2570 pls 
April 26. 
Evaluating the government’s home front production drive. 

——M. P. Proposes Press Should Print Unaltered “Attractive” Government Hand-Outs. 
NW 51:2567 p2 April 5. 

— —*“Too Many American Information Chiefs at UN,” Say Newsmen. WPN 37:953 p4 
June 19. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION PRESS INQUIRY 

Anonymous. Lord Rothermere Hopes Press Inquiry Will Expose “Myths.” WPN 39:94 
p3 April 17. 

——NS and Institute Prepare for Press Inquiry. WPN 37:942 p4 April 3. 

——NUJ Presents Evidence to Royal Commission. WPN 37:951 p12 June 5. 

——NUJ’s Delegation Appears Before the Royal Commission. WPN 37:953 p3 June 19. 

——Powers of Press Inquiry. IJJ 35:349 p70 June. 

——Press Inquiry: Will ’38 Findings Hold Good? WPN 37:943 p10 April 10. 

——tThe Royal Commission: Institute Preparing Evidence for Press Inquiry. IJJ 35:347 
p47 April. 

——Royal Commission: Oral Evidence in Private. WPN 37:954 p16 June 26. 





News Notes 
Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments of 


journalism, staff appointments andchanges, curricular developments and the 


like... 


must reach Professor Miller, Division of Journalism, Stanford Univer- 


sity, California, by the first of the month preceding publication, News for the 
December issue must reach him by November 1. 


Moeller Appointed Director 
At State University of lowa 
ESLIE G. MOELLER, head of the Bu- 


reau of Newspaper Service in the 
School of Journalism, State University of 
lowa, has been named director of the school 
to succeed Dr. Wilbur Schramm, who re- 
signed to head the University of Illinois 
Institute of Communications Research. 

Professor Moeller had been acting direc- 
tor since June 10. During the past year his 
work with the Bureau of Newspaper Serv- 
ice has included supervision of research, 
training and advisory service for newspa- 
pers of the state. 

He is the immediate past president of 
the Iowa Press Association and came to 
the University from the Bremer County 
Independent and the Waverly Democrat, 
where he spent eighteen years as manag- 
ing editor and as publisher. 

Professor Moeller was graduated from 
the University in 1925, a member of the 
first class from the school of journalism 
he now heads. 

During World War II he served twenty- 
eight months in the navy, spending twenty- 
two months on Attu in the western Aleu- 
tians as an air combat intelligence officer 
with bombing squadrons attacking the 
Kuriles. For much of this time he was 
staff intelligence officer for Rear Admiral 
» R. F. Wood, commander of Fleet Air Wing 


Four. 
* * & 


Missouri Plans Extension 
Of Professional Services 


_ An extended off-campus program of serv- 
ice to professional journalists will be set 
up this fall by the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, in cooperation with 
the Missouri Press Association. The plan 
will be directed by H. R. Long, associate 


professor in the school and manager of the 
Missouri Press Association. 

In addition to professional short courses 
at the University, extension courses are 
planned at other points in the state. News- 
paper men will be offered training in ad- 
vertising, mechanical, and circulation de- 
partments, as well as in public relations, 
radio, and photography. A program na- 
tional in scope will be arranged for edito- 
rial writers. Country news writers through- 
out the state will be offered specialized 
training in their field. Alumni contacts and 
perfection of a placement bureau also come 
under the program as well as activities of 
the Missouri Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion and the Missouri Collegiate Press As- 
sociation. 

* * * 


Harral Resigns As Director 
Of School at Oklahoma 


Stewart Harral has resigned as director 
of the School of Journalism, University of 
Oklahoma, to devote full-time to his duties 
as director of the University’s press rela- 
tions. Professor Harral, who became direc- 
tor of the school in September, 1945, re- 
quested that his resignation become effec- 
tive July 1. 

A committee has been appointed to man- 
age the school’s affairs until a new direc- 
tor is chosen. It consists of Prof. Fayette 
Copeland, chairman; Prof. H. H. Herbert; 
and Miss Grace E. Ray, associate profes- 


sor. 
7>- * *# 


Grossman Named Provost 
Of Brandeis University 

Max R. Grossman has resigned as pro- 
fessor and director of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Boston University to become pro- 


vost of Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 
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Brandeis will open in the fall of 1948 
as a non-sectarian university. It is being 
founded by a group of influential Jews who 
feel that members of this faith should es- 
tablish an institution of higher learning. 
Students and faculty members, however, 
will be selected without reference to sex, 
color, or religion. 

The new university will begin with a 
freshman class in the College of Arts and 
Sciences in the fall of 1948. Later other 
classes and graduate and professional 
schools will be added. 

As provost Mr. Grossman will have a 
key role in assembling the new institution. 

* OK x 


Baylor Names Byron E. Ellis 
Journalism Department Head 


Byron E, Ellis, former chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, Los Angeles 
City College, has been appointed chairman 
of the Department of Journalism, Baylor 
University, to succeed Prof. Frank E. Burk- 
halter, who is retiring to devote more of 
his time to writing. Professor Burkhalter 
was recalled from retirement to resume his 
duties at Baylor when Prof. E. L. Callihan 
resigned to join the faculty at Southern 
Methodist University. 

* * * 


Additions to Teaching Staff 
Announced by Nine Schools 


Charles T. Duncan, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of Nebraska 
has been appointed to the staff of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, with the rank of assistant profes- 
sor, effective September 15. 

Mr. Duncan received his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees in journalism at Minesota and was 
an instructor at the University of Nevada 
in 1940-42, before entering the Navy for 
three years service as an officer in Wash- 
ington and the South Pacific. From 1936 
to 1940 he served successively on Minne- 
sota newspapers as reporter, Northfield 
News; advertising manager, Park Region 
Echo; and managing editor, Redwood 
County Sun. Last summer he was a pho- 
tographer for the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Serving as lecturers in journalism at 
Minnesota during the 1947-48 academic 
year, while working for Ph.D. degrees, will 
be Gordon Sabine, assistant professor at 
the University of Kansas, and Bryant 
Kearl, assistant professor at Wisconsin. 
Also at Minnesota completing work for a 


Ph.D. degree will be Prof. Clifford F. 
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Weigle, Division of Journalism, Stanfoy 
University. 
+ * * 

Donald Eugene Brown, news editor 9 
radio station WHO, Des Moines, will joiy 
the staff of the School of Journalism, Uji. 
versity of Illinois, as an assistant profess, 
this fall. Mr. Brown received his bachelor; 
degree in 1938 and his master’s degree jy 
journalism from the University of Iowa iy 
1943. He taught radio and _ advertising 
courses at the University of Iowa befor 
joining the news staff of WHO in 1944. 

Mr. Brown taught in the Gibson, Iowa, 
High School in 1934, was superintenden 
of schools at Libertyville, Iowa in 193% 
and taught journalism and literature in 
Roosevelt High School, Cedar Rapids 


Iowa, 1939-43. 
At Illinois Mr. Brown will teach radi 
news, high school journalism, and assist 

in reporting courses. 
x * 


* 


Two artists have joined the staff of the 
Department of Journalism and college pub. 
lications at Iowa State College. They will 
assist in teaching typography, printing de. 
sign, photography, advertising art and lay- 
out, and supervise and execute work in 
these fields on college publications. They 
will consult on graphic art problems with 
staffs of eight undergraduate periodicals 
published by the Department of Journal- 
ism and the Iowa State College Press. 

Jarles Alberg, who joined the staff in 
June, has studied fine art and commercial 
art at the Kansas City and Chicago ar 
institutes four years and has been asso- 
ciated with advertising agencies and en- 
graving plants in Kansas City. He also 
served for two years with the cartographic 
section of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and for two and half years with 
the visual aid section of the United States 
Army. 

John C. Huseby came to Iowa State from 
the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis 
where he directed a special study of didac- 
tic exhibitions. He studied art for two 
years at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and is an experienced free lancer and 
teacher of commercial and fine arts. 

* ok 


Carleton J. Smyth of radio station WOC, 
Davenport, Iowa, has been appointed as 
sistant professor of journalism at Kent 
State University. He will take charge of 
the School of Journalism’s new four-year 
radio-journalism sequence in the fall quar- 
ter. 
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Mr. Smyth who was at one time affil- 
ated with KDKA in Pittsburgh is work- 
ng this summer at WOC on a radio in- 
ernship. Former publicity director and 
journalism instructor at Duquesne Univer- 
ity, he is a graduate of the School of 
ournalism, Columbia University. 

Mr. Smyth spent several years with a 
New York advertising agency and worked 
on the Poughkeepsie, (N. Y.), Eagle-News 
and Washington, (D. C.), Times-Herald. 
He taught journalism and English at the 
Marine Corps Institute in 1944 and 1945. 

oe * a. 


Donald Coe has been appointed an in- 
structor in the School of Journalism, Mon- 
tana State University, where he received 
his master’s degree this spring. Mrs. James 
D. Ellen, a graduate of the school, has 
been appointed part-time instructor. 

* * 


The Department of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, has added Walter S. 
Losk, a 1942 graduate of the department, 
to its teaching staff. Mr. Losk is currently 
associate editor of Commercial West, bank- 
ers trade publication, Minneapolis. A vet- 
eran of World War II, Losk has worked 
on several North Dakota and Minnesota 
weekly newspapers. 

~ . 


Samuel S. Talbert has been appointed 


® instructor in journalism at Lehigh Univer- 


sity to succeed James J. Mullen, who has 
resigned to become assistant to the man- 
aging editor of the Honolulu (Hawaii) 
Star-Bulletin. A Navy veteran of World 
War II, Mr. Talbert is completing work 
for his master’s degree in journalism at 
the University of Florida. 

* o* * 


Two Nieman Fellows have been added 
to the full-time staff of the Department of 
Journalism, New York University. Ken- 
neth M. Stewart has been promoted from 
a part-time instructorship to a full-time 
professorship and Robert E. Dickson has 
been appointed a full-time lecturer. They 
were Nieman Fellows at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1941-42 and were with the Office 
of War Information during World War II. 

Professor Stewart’s principal book, News 
ls What We Make It, was published by 
Houghton-Miffin in 1943. He has worked 
on the New York Times and New York 
Herald-Tribune and is currently associate 
Sunday editor and feature writer for PM. 
He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi, Over- 
seas Press Club, National Press Club, and 
American Newspaper Guild. 
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Mr. Dickson who has contributed many 
articles to magazines and trade publica- 
tions has been associated with the New 
York Herald-Tribune, New York World 
Telegram, St. Paul Pioneer Press and 
Dispatch, Des Moines Register and Trib- 
une, Kansas City Star, and the Associatec 
Press. 

* * * 


Five have been added to the staff in 
journalism at the University of Pittsburgh 
for the fall, Robert K. Graham, head of 
the division, announces. They are: John D. 
Paulus, former copyreader, sports editor, 
news editor, and promotion manager on 
the staff of the Pittsburgh Press, Washing- 
ton Post, and Brooklyn Eagle, who will 
teach editing; Marjorie Avery Bernhard, 
former reporter, feature writer, columnist, 
and war correspondent on the staff of the 
Detroit Free Press and Paris Herald, who 
will teach reporting and feature writing; 
Denton Beal, former associate editor and 
editor of the Bulletin-Index, news maga- 
zine, who will teach house organ and mag- 
azine editing; William E. McElwain, for- 
mer sports writer and reporter on the Pitts- 
burgh Press and assistant managing editor 
of variousd Mediterranean editions of Stars 
and Stripes, who will teach reporting; and 
Arthur Lewis, former reporter on Philadel- 
phia newspapers, who will teach reporting. 
Total enrollment in journalism at the Uni- 
versity is expected to reach 400, of whom 
about 30 will be majors and 95 minors. 


+ + * 


N. Y. U. Publishes Collection 
Of Student Short Stories 


The Department of Journalism, New York 
University, has published a mimeographed 
volume containing twelve of the best orig- 
inal manuscripts submitted by its students. 
Highlighted by war stories written by vet- 
eran students in the fiction workshop con- 
ducted by Miss Sylvia Chatfield Bates and 
Kenneth Davis, the volume is the first to 
be produced since 1942. 

The project was started by Miss Bates 
in 1930, but was suspended during the war. 
Over the span of seventeen years the an- 
nual volume of short story manuscripts has 
started many young writers on successful 
careers by bringing their work to the at- 
tention of editors. 
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Journalism Building Readied 
At University of Nevada 


With the opening of the fall semester, 
journalism instruction at the University of 
Nevada will be housed in its own building 
for the first time. Remodeling of the brick 
and stone structure from its former uses 
to that of journalism will be completed 
during the summer. Of one story and base- 
ment, the Journalism Building will have 
office space, classrooms, a newsroom, and 
a printing laboratory. Space will be devel- 
oped later in the basement to provide an 
advertising layout laboratory, a small radio 
journalism studio, and news photography 
quarters. 

In the entrance hall will be the new 
Nevada Journalism Hall of Fame in which 
will hang photographs and biographies of 
famous Nevada newspaper men and women 
of the past honored by the Nevada State 
Press Association. 


*- * * 


Britannica and Missouri 
Merge Photo Competitions 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica and the 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri, have merged the annual news pho- 
tography competitions that each has con- 
ducted separately for the past four years. 

The merger entails publication for pub- 
lic distribution of an annual book exhibit- 
ing the 100 best news, sports, and feature 
photographs taken during each calendar 
year. Britannica will publish the book 
which will be edited by courtesy of the 
University of Missouri. Under the merger 
plan certain proceeds from the sale of the 
book go to the University of Missouri for 
scholarship funds in the field of journal- 
ism. 

Beginning this year, one merged compe- 
tition will be held in the interest of en- 
couraging photo journalism and of award- 
ing prizes to outstanding news photogra- 
phers. Three top prizes will be given in 
each category—news, sports, and feature 
pictures. In addition, a total of 100 out- 
standing prints will be chosen for inclu- 
sion in the annual 

Each year these 100 best photographs 
will be offered for exhibition by schools 
of journalism, art centers, libraries, and 
similar interested institutions. At least the 
first-prize winning pictures in each cate- 
gory will be printed annually in the Bri- 
tannica Book of the Year. 
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Nebraska School Gets Grant 
For Research Materials 
A grant of $775 was made in May by 
the Lincoln (Nebr.) Journal and Star 
the University of Nebraska Foundation. for 
the use of the School of Journalism. The 
money has been assigned to a fund for the 
purchase of rare, out-of-print, and highly 
specialized research materials in journal. 
ism not ordinarily purchasable through 
regular library funds, The grant repre. 
sented profits from the municipal concer 
series sponsored by the Lincoln Newspa. 
pers during the past year. 
* * o* 


Mountain Becomes Memorial 
To Former Montana Dean 


A mountain peak five miles south of the 
institution he fostered has been made a 
monument to the late Dean A. L. Stone, 
founder of the School of Journalism at 
Montana State University. The United 
States Board on Geographical names has 
designated Mount Dean Stone as the off. 
cial name of the 6,100-foot peak previously 
known as Black Butte. Naming of the 
mountain as a memorial to Dean Stone had 
been urged by the Montana Mountaineers 
Club, western forest service officials, and 
Montana newspaper men. 


* * * 
Magazine Department 
Established at Syracuse 


A separate magazine practice department 
has been established at the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, with Prof. 
Roland E. Wolseley as chairman. With the 
fall semester the present department of 
editorial practice will be reorganized into 
two departments, one dealing with the mag- 
azine and one with the newspaper. 

Both undergraduate and graduate se 
quences of study in magazine work will 
be offered in the new department including 
several new courses. Offerings will include 
courses in magazine departments, introduc: 
tion to magazine making, the specialized 
press, pictorial journalism, magazine article 
writing, magazine article marketing, mag2- 
zine editing, short story writing, critical 
writing, history of journalism, and inter 
pretative writing. 

* * « 

A two-semester sequence in photographic 
work will be offered at Syracuse this fall. 
The first semester will develop basic theo- 
ries and stress individual technique while 
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the second semester will be devoted to 
practice work including assignments for 
University publications. Principles of color 
photography will be introduced in the new 
sequence. 

Addition of a pre-fabricated building to 
School of Journalism facilities and pur- 
chase of new equipment have made pos- 
sible the expansion of work in photogra- 
phy. The latter includes five enlargers and 
twelve cameras of various types. 


Missouri Adds Majors 
In Photography and Radio 

Students in the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, now may major in 
photography and in radio. The photogra- 
phy major includes beginning and advanced 
press photography, advertising and free- 
lance photography, staff photography, prin- 
ciples and practice of photo-engraving, and 
research, 

During the summer an evening seminar 
class in “Philosophy of Photography” was 
held for advanced students in an effort to 
tie photography in with esthetics, sociol- 
ogy, and history. Many of the meetings 
were conducted by guest professors from 
other departments. 

James Ashcraft has been appointed in- 
structor in the photography department 
and will teach photoengraving this fall. A 
new photoengraving laboratory is being 
completed. Plans for development of the 
department include additional equipment 
and five new darkrooms. 

The radio major is under direction of 
Edward Lambert, assistant professor and 
news editor of KFRU, Columbia, Mo. All 
news broadcasts over the commercial sta- 
tion are gathered, written, and given by 
journalism students. 

* ~ + 


New Curriculum Approved 
At Iowa State College 

A new curriculum has been approved at 
lowa State College wherein students en- 
rolled in the Division of Science may elect 
a major in journalism and minors in two 
other fields. Such candidates for the de- 
gree of bachelor of science in technical 
journalism will take a minimum of forty- 
two quarter hours of journalism. 

Plans are being formulated to launch 
the fifth divisional monthly undergraduate 
magazine for the Division of Science. The 
other four divisions of the institution have 
published such periodicals for the last ten 
to forty years, 


Ohio Sets Up Courses 
In Public Relations, Radio 


Addition of a course in radio manage- 
ment last semester completed development 
of a curriculum in radio at Ohio Univer- 
sity and a three-year sequence in public 
relations will be offered beginning this 
fall. The management course is designed 
to give complete instruction in the opera- 
tion of a radio station with emphasis on 
sales, technology and programming poli- 
cies. 

Other courses in the radio curriculum 
are in radio speech, radio news writing 
and editing, radio news practice, writing 


for radio, and radio advertising. 
* * * 


Mark Ethridge Will Speak 
At Mississippi Short Course 


Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal and Times and one- 
time Ole Miss student, will be the princi- 
pal speaker at Mississippi Editors’ Short 
Course November 14-15, according to Dr. 
Gerald Forbes, head of the Department of 
Journalism, University of Mississippi. 

Robert Berkeley, promotion manager, 
and Fred Payne, chief of the photographic 
staff of the Memphis Press Scimitar also 
will address the meeting. Mr. Berkeley will 
speak on promotion methods, Mr. Payne on 
news photography. 


*> * + 


Notes 


Dr. Ralph D. Casey, director of the 
School of Journalism, University of Min- 
nesota, and two co-authors received the 
1946 Research Awards of both Sigma Delta 
Chi and Kappa Tau Alpha, journalism fra- 
ternities, for their book Propaganda, Com- 
munication and Public Opinion. Sharing 
in the awards were Harold D. Lasswell, Yale 
University professor of law, and Bruce L. 
Smith, military government expert sta- 
tioned in Germany. 

* + 7 

Dr. Wilbur Schramm, now research pro- 
fessor of journalism at the University of 
Illinois, and Prof. Mitchell V. Charnley, 
University of Minnesota, were advisory 
consultants at the annual Workshop for 
Editors of Educational Journals at Lake 
Forest College in July. Dr. Schramm was 
consultant on reader-interest studies and 
readability; Professor Charnley on edito- 
rial planning and magazine-editing prac- 
tices. . 
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American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism 


Officers 


Present, Robert W. Desmond, California; vice-presiwent, L. Niel Plummer, 
Kentucky; secRETARY-TREASURER, Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio State; additional mem- 
bers of EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, Paul J. Thompson, Texas, Raymond B. Nixon, 
Emory. 
Member Institutions 
Universities: Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, Emory, Georgia, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Marquette, Louisiana State, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana State, Nebraska, New York, Northwestern, Ohio State, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Wash- 
ington, Washington and Lee, and Wisconsin. State Colleges: Iowa, Kansas, and 
Pennsylvania. 
Council on Standards of Journalism 


Ralph R. Lashbrook (chairman), Kansas State, J. L. O’Sullivan, Marquette, John 
E. Stempel, Indiana (terms expire in 1948); James L. C. Ford, Montana State, 
Paul J. Thompson, Texas, William O. Trapp, Columbia (terms expire in 1950) ; 
President Desmond, ex officio. 


Council on Research in Journalism 


Charles L. Allen, Northwestern, Earl English (chairman), Missouri, Frederic E. 
Merwin, Rutgers, William A. Sumner, Wisconsin (terms expire in 1948); Chilton 
R. Bush, Stanford, Kenneth R. Marvin, Jowa State, Ralph O. Nafziger, Minnesota, 
Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State (terms expire in 1950); President Des- 
mond, ex officio. 

Council on Radio Journalism 


AASDJ mempers—Mitchell V. Charnley, Minnesota (term expires in 1947) ; Ken- 
neth G. Bartlett, Syracuse, Fred S. Siebert, Illinois (terms expire in 1948) ; Floyd 
K. Baskette, Emory, Wilbur Schramm (chairman), Illinois (term expires in 1949). 
NAB memsBers—Karl Koerper, KMBC, E. R. Vadeboncoeur, WSYR (terms expire 
in 1946); Arthur Stringer (secretary), NAB (term expires in 1947); William 
Brooks, NBC (term expires in 1948) ; Jack Harris, KPRC (term expires in 1949). 


American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Present, Marcus M. Wilkerson, Louisiana State University; vick-PRESIENT, C. E. 
Bounds, University of Alabama; sECRETARY-TREASURER, Norval Neil Luxon, Ohio 
State University. 


American Council on Education for Journalism 
AASDJ mempers—Frank L. Mott, Missouri, Kenneth E. Olson (secretary-treas- 
urer), Northwestern (terms expire in 1947); Ralph D. Casey, Minnesota, Fred S. 
Siebert, Illinois (terms expire in 1948); Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State (ex 
officio as chairman of AASDJ Council on Standards); alternates, John E. Drewry, 
Georgia (term expires in 1947); Franklin Banner, Penn State (term expires in 
1948). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Walter Allen, NEA, Charles F. McCahill, 
(vice-chairman), ANPA, Holt McPherson, SNPA, Dwight Marvin (chairman), 
ASNE, Fred Pownall, IDPA; alternates, Will Loomis, NEA, Edward Lindsay, 
IDPA, Joyce Swan, ANPA. 

Accrediting Committee 
Epucator MEMBERS—Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Ohio State, and Ralph 0. 
Nafziger, Minnesota (terms expire in 1947); Raymond B. Nixon, Emory (term 
expires in 1948); John E. Stempel, Indiana (term expires in 1949). NewsPaPER 
ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—A. L, Kirchhofer, Buffalo News, Joyce Swann, Minneapolis 
Times, Stephen C. Noland, Indianapolis News. ExecutIve SECRETARY—Earl Eng- 
lish, Missouri. 





